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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE Democratic Convention at Scranton on Wednesday took 
the course which had plainly been indicated by the logic of 
the situation, and nominated Mr. Pattison for Governor on the 
first and only ballot. The contest with the adherents of Mr. 
Wallace was spirited, but was not at any time in serious doubt: 
the conviction of the Democratic masses had grown stronger, day 
by day, that Mr. Pattison had behind him much more than the 
party strength, and was peculiarly well fitted by his record of 
previous service to rally the citizenship of the State against the 
degradation which Mr. Quay proposes it shall incur. There is 
now a square issue between this abominable demand and a fully- 
tried and honorable candidate of the opposite party,—between the 
“ vindication ” of public malfeasance, and a new expression of 
preference for a man who has heretofore proved himself faithful. 
The declarations of the platform, with a formal support of 
‘tariff reform,” relate chiefly to State questions, and propose 
several wholesome and much-needed reforms. The issue with 
Quayism, however, is pointedly and vigorously made. The re- 
solution says: 

“The silence of M. S. Quay under the charges which have been made 
against him through the public press can only be interpreted as a confession 
of his guilt, and his retention of a seat in the United States Senate, while 
refusing to demand a legal investigation of these charges, is a national scandal. 
We accept the issue of Quayism as now tendered by the Republican State 
committee and convention.” 

This is a direct and formal indictment of Mr. Quay. It fixes 
the issue distinctly. Whatever judgment the people of Pennsyl- 
vania pass upon it will have a place in the political annals of the 
State. ‘“ Quayism ”’ is on its trial,and as Mr. Delamater comes 
forward to typify it, so Mr. Pattison is named to represent the re- 
volt against it. 





IN Congress the three great debates of the session,—over the 
Blair bill, the Tariff, and the Silver problem,—have been supple- 
mented this week by a fourth, which is as exciting as all the rest 
in one. In the Senate the silver men fought hard for their plans, 
because of the direct and solid interest they had in the result of 
the discussion, and this gave them an advantage which the other 
side did not possess. On the whole they carried on their part of 
the discussion with the greater spirit, and they marshaled their 
facts and arguments in a way which made a great impression 
even upon those who came to the debate with strong prejudices 
against them. In the Tariff discussion there was no single inter- 
est involved to anything like the same extent, so the fighting was 
a good deal at random, especially on the part of the minority of 
the House. But the proposal to put an end to the methods by 
which the freedmen have been disfranchised in the South, comes 
home to the average Congressman On either side as does neither 
the Tariff nor the Silver question. The Republican partisan re- 
gards the bill as likely to secure to his party so many votes from 
the South as will maintain its control of Congress ; the Democratic 
partisan looks upon it as imperiling the future existence of his 
party as an effective element in national politics. So both sides 
take it up with an energy which was not equaled in the discussion 
of the questions whose solution one way or the other would af- 
fect the political situation only indirectly and uncertainly. 

That many Republicans support the measure out of pure re- 
gard for the interests of public probity and the future of the Na- 
tion, is beyond question. We have no doubt that Mr. Lodge him- 
self has those considerations chiefly at heart. They believe—and 
with justice—that the business of having Congress chosen by a 
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terrorizing minority is perilous to the free system of govern- 
ment esta blished by the fathers of the Republic. Such a proce- 


dure involves a major premise in favor of government by supe- 
rior persons, which will cover the usurpations of an emperor as 
fully as those of a class. And of all countries, it is a Republic 
that can least afford to have its laws overridden by either class or 
despot, for it is the supremacy of law that alone can keepa Re- 
public from going to chaos. For these reasons we approve of 
such legislation as this bill, or even the much stronger measure 
originally drafted by Mr. Lodge. But it will be wise for the ma- 
jority to remember that the maintenance of the control of the 
House is not the chief end of legislation, and also that laws to 
enable the freedman to vote as he pleases for Congressmen are but 
a feeble contribution to the solution of the race question in the 
South, although this is the side of the Southern situation with 
which Congress can deal most easily. 


THE Democratic denunciation of the bill has been out of all 
relation to its actual provisions. It leaves the whole machinery 
of registration.and the collection of votes in the hands of the State 
officials, even in those districts in which the application of the law 
has been invoked. It merely provides for the appointment of su- 
pervisors from both parties, who are to attend registrations and 
elections, and to see what is done. These are authorized to inter- 
fere only where the State officials refuse to do their duty, and that 
only by making a record of the application for registration or re- 
ceiving rejected ballots. They are required to attend the count- 
ing of the votes, and to make a tally-sheet of their own, and to 
forward this to the canvassers appointed by the courts; and the 
Clerk of the House is required to enter upon the roll names certi- 
fied to him by these canvassers, This reduces the amount of in- 
terference to the smallest that is consistent with national supervis- 
ion. It is far within the grant of powers to Congress conveyed 
in the Constitution, and only those who hope to profit by dishon- 
est practices could be expected to find fault with it. 

Yet in the mouth of the Democratic speakers and newspapers 
it is “‘the Force bill,” ‘ revolutionary,” and many other vile 
things. They oppose it as unconstitutional on the plea that the 
clause authorizing Congress to interfere in elections was meant 
only to prevent a State from stopping all elections of Congress- 
men. This contention is not borne out by the language of the 
section. They also denounce it as interfering with State elections 
and tending to set up negro rule in the South, which it does not, 
as it has no application to State elections. Their next argument 
knocks this on the head. It is that the negroes “ have lost all in- 
terest in politics,” and that this and not terrorism and fraud ex- 
plains the election of Democrats from constituencies in which they 
have an overwhelming majority. If this be true, then the South- 
ern Democrats bave nothing to fear from the bill, as it contains no 
provisions for restoring this “lost interest in politics” to any 
class of voters. Then it is found to be a very bad bill because it 
may occasion collisions between State and National authority, 
and may break the peace and contentment which enwraps the 
Southern people of both colors. Exactly how it will do so is not 
said. Substantially the same provisions have been enforced in 
New York city in federal elections without provoking any collis- 
ion or bloodshed ; yet Mr. Mills is said to have remarked that its 
passage would increase the mortality among the national officials 
in the South. 

The last argument is that while such abuses as it is aimed at 
do exist, the bill will not suffice to cure them. This is the objec- 
tion made by Mr. Coleman, the Republican representative from 
Louisiana. It may be true. The bill gives no great security 
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against the continuance of terrorism. But we have reached a 
point at which it is the duty of the Nation to do something to 
correct the evils attendant on the suppression of the freedman’s 
vote, and if Mr. Coleman cannot suggest anything else, it may be 
well to try this. Mr. Ewart of North Carolina made a good point, 
when he complained of the defeat of the Blair bill to educate the 
Southern voters of all colors, as that would have furnished a 
slower but surer cure than any election law. 





THE bill came to a vote on Wednesday, in the House, and 
passed finally, 155 to 149, two Republicans, (Coleman of Louisi- 
ana, and Lehlbach of New Jersey), voting in the negative, while 
Mr. Ewart was paired against it. In the Senate its passage is 
doubtful, and the bargain with the Democrats alleged to have 
been made by Mr. Cameron is cited as the reason for this. The 
Washington correspondent of the Press (July 3) makes this state- 
ment: 

“Strangely enough, Mr. Cameron and Mr. Quay, who were counted by 
the Democrats in favor of the free coinage of silver, are both counted against 
the consideration of this bill. Mr. Quay is away and his position is doubt- 
ful, but Mr. Cameron has given the Democrats to understand that he will 
use his influence against the bill.” 

Upon what ground, it may be asked, do Mr. Cameron and 
Mr. Quay rest their claim to be considered Republicans? The 
election law is based upon the Chicago platform of 1888 and agree- 
ments with Democratic Senators to defeat it need explanation. 





_ THE unfriends of the Administration are very keen on the 
scent of dissensions between Mr. Blaine and Mr. Harrison, and 
they think they find in the Secretary’s criticism of the McKinley 
bill the proof that he is out of harmony with his party. It is quite 
true that Mr. Blaine sees the Tariff at a different angle from 
Republicans generally. Having his mind full of plans for closer 
commercial and diplomatic relations with the States of the Pan- 
American Congress, it is unavoidable that he should consider the 
pending legislation with close reference to that matter, and very 
desirable that he should state the views thus suggested with as 
much clearness and emphasis as possible. We keep a Secretary 
of State not merely for the interchange of compliments with foreign 
powers, but in order that we may have in the national executive 
a man of first-rate abilities, whose business it is to see all questions 
from an international point of view. - Mr. Blaine’s suggestions are 
valuable for this very reason, even although Congress may not be 
able to accept them in the lump. Indeed it might be desirable to 
act on his ideas in a way different from that he suggests. He 
proposed deal with sugar and wool so as to enlarge our commerce 
with other American States. Why not make the continuance of 
any article on the Free List dependent on a corresponding 
commercial advantage conceded tous. This would include Coffee, 
Rubber, Dye-woods, and Hides, no less than Sugar, and would 
give especial advantage to those countries which chose to deal 
favorably with our exports. 





THE House Committee has reported a bill as a substitute for 
the Senate bill to correct the harm done by the “‘ Original Package” 
decision. It applies to all articles of commerce which may be 
brought into any State, and it subjects them to any restrictions or 
regulations which the State may have seen fit to establish for the 
health or welfare of its people, but with the proviso that the 
State shall make no discrimination in favor of its own citizens in 
the matter. This will enable the States to enforce laws against 
adulteration and laws to prevent the importation of epidemics. 
It does not touch the enforcement of game laws. Already in our 
own State birds have been offered for sale in “ the close season,” 
on the plea that they had been brought from another State in 
“the original package,’ to wit their feathers. Neither does it 
apply to articles imported from abroad for the personal use of the 
importer or his family, that being a reserved right which has 
been recognized from the first. 





Mr. PorTER estimates from the census returns already in 
hand that the population will reach the figure of 64,000,000. The 
interesting point of its local distribution is not yet disclosed. 

In England and Wales the population is reported by the Reg- 
istrar-General to be over 29,000 000, and to be increasing at the 
rate of 700,000 a year, without allowing for emigration or immi- 
gration. In 1840 the population of Ireland was half that of Eng- 
land and Wales. By famine and emigration it has been reduced 
to one-sixth. 

In Spain they are now publishing the results of a census of 
1887, when the population was found to be 17,550,216, a gain of 
less than a million since 1877. This is an acceleration of growth 
as compared with previous decades, and is said to be due to con- 
tinued peace and greater care to keep the towns clean and whole- 
some, 

The Census of this year gives us as many cities of a million 
people and over as Europe has. It indicates a growing density of 
population, which will bring us to a time when we shall not need 
to export food. But this point will not be reached as quickly as 
Mr. C. Wood Davis’s calculation, when he puts the amount of 
land required for each individual at 3.15 acres. Europe has eight 
to an acre, and yet feeds the greater part of her population with 
her own produce. With denser population comes a greater outlay 
of capital on land and more careful methods of cultivation, until 
Northern Belgium has 1,800 people to the square mile and little else 
than agriculture to sustain them. The limit at which increased 
outlay of labor ceases to pay has never yet been reached by any 
country. 





CHICAGO is not making very rapid progress with the prepara- 
tions for the World’s Fair. It has been decided to take as the 
site Lincoln Park, and to enlarge this to adequate dimensions by 
land to be reclaimed from the marshy shores of Lake Michigan. 
This involves much preliminary work before the erection of the 
buildings can begin, and does not promise well for their healthful- 
ness. And to add to the delay, a number of citizens who are in- 
terested in other sites, have applied to the courts for an injunction 
to forbid the use of Lincoln Park. It always has been the ill-for- 
tune of World’s Fairs not to be ready for a month or so after they 
were opened to the public. It looks as though that of Chicago 
would require a twelvemonth. 

The National Commission appear to be satisfied with the pro- 
posed site, but were anxious as to the reality and solidity of the al- 
leged subscription of between five and ten millions for the ex- 
penses of the Fair. They ask for some satisfaction on this point 
before they proceed farther, and they are assured they shall have 
it. All good Americans should unite in wishing that the Western 
people may make a satisfactory national display. It is hardly to 
be expected that the foreign exhibit will equal what could have 
been obtained for any city on the Atlantic Coast. But a thor- 
oughly national exhibit is possible, and would be interesting 
enough to draw millions of American visitors. 





WE observe in a number of our religious newspapers sharp 
complaints of the tone and the methods which have been adopted 
by the advocates of the Temperance Reform. Some regret the ir- 
reconcilable temper shown by the Prohibitionists in the recent 
Temperance Congress at New York. Others speak ofthe same 
faction as having inherited from past generations of our politicians 
the personal acerbity which has been laid aside in good measure 
by Democrats and Republicans. Others very justly insist on a 
return to the earlier methods of moral enasion and thepledge, 
as the only approved method of stemming the tide of intemper- 
ance. The Chicago Standard (Baptist) emphasizes the gain in 
the matter not only of social habits but of public opinion which 
the total abstinence pledge accomplished for us : 

“The idea of abstention from intoxicating drink of every kind was once 
a new idea in a degree difficult for any one of us now to realize, ‘Total 
abstinence’ was once, in the view of the great majority of even the very 
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best of people, much the same as an absurdity. A moderate use of stimu- 
lants, of one kind or another, was almost a universal custom. The deacon 
had the bottle and glass ready for his minister in the vestry, for use either 
before or after the sermon, as he pleased. On the family table the decanter 
was as much a thing of course as the tea-pot or the water-pitcher. The 
laborer in the field considered himself shamefully misused if the ‘jug’ was 
not to be found in the shade of some convenient bush. The drunkard was 
no more esteemed then than he is now, yet his fault was in a measure 
condoned as only ‘taking a little too much, now and then.’” 

Yet it deprecates a return to the pledge as exacting a prom- 
ise on a single point of personal duty which might just as well be 
applied to all duties. This is assuming that total abstinence is a 
moral duty,—a position not easily defended by those who regard 
Jesus the Christ as the great exemplar of moral perfection. 

A writer from Kansas in The Midland (United Presbyterian), 
deprecates the establishment of Prohibition in Nebraska on the 
ground that that State serves Kansas as the city of refuge for all 
who rebel against the Prohibitory law. This is what it says: 

“Since we have and must have the righteous and the wicked both in the 
world to-day, is it not better that they should be separated? Russia has her 
Siberia, why not Kansas her Nebraska? Even heaven it seems 
must have its hell, and Kansas and Iowa must have their Nebraska and 
Missouri, or else we must enlarge our penitentiaries.” 

The writer kindly invites the Temperance people of Nebraska 
to emigrate southward to the paradise of Kansas, where there is 
plenty of room for them. 





THE decision of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, forbidding the 
use of the Bible in the public schools, has been further explained 
by one of the judges as applying only to the religious use of the 
book. It may be read, he opines, for historical or literary or 
moral purposes, but with the avoidance of those parts which have 
only a doctrinal significance. Should the Court take this view of 
the meaning of the decision, it will make it very hard to convict 
any teacher of breaking the law, and will open a way to rid the 
decision of much of the offense it has given to the Protestant 
churches of the State. 

The School Board of Edgerton seem to be staunch Protest- 
ants, who intend to try issues with the Courts. In spite of the de- 
cision they have ordered the teachers of the city’s schools to con- 
tinue the use of the Bible in their instructions. Thereupon the 
sheriff of the county served a writ of peremptory mandamus upon 
the Board, which, if disobeyed, will bring them into Court. If we 
do not misread the signs of the times, this is the beginning of 
trouble over this question. The decision adverse to Bible-reading 
was obtained by the Roman Catholics at a time when the condi- 
tion of feeling between their church and the Protestant bodies is 
more strained than at any time for forty years past. The martyr- 
spirit is not dead yet in American Protestantism, and tbe specta- 
cle of a’dozen school directors sent to jail for standing by the use 
of the Bible in the schools might cause a struggle as serious as 
some of the past. 

The decision has done no good to the schools. It has not in 
the least conciliated the Roman Catholics. They drove the Bible 
out not that they might send their children to the schools without 
their having to hear “ the Protestant Bible * read, but in order to 
stigmatize the schools as “‘ godless,” and help to break them down, 
and among the Protestant bodies, especially those which believe 
in Christian training more than in the conversions effected in re- 
vival excitements, it has caused a reaction towards church schools, 
Even the Congregationalists are discussing the reéstablishment 
of the academy system under church control. 





A CASE just decided by the Supreme.Court of Tennessee is at- 
tracting attention. A farmer belonging to one of the small sects 
which observe the seventh day of the week as one of religious 
rest was prosecuted on Sunday for laboring in the fields. Both 
the lower court and the Supreme Court decided that he had bro- 
ken the law of the State, and that the law was constitutional. 





There is a disposition to regard this as persecution of a man for 
his religious views, and it is announced that the case is to be ap- 
pealed to the national Supreme Court. We think this view of it 
gets the facts upside-down. If the State of Tennessee enacts the 
observance of the first day of the week as a day of rest for re- 
ligious reasons, then it may give heed to the religious differences 
on the subject, and exempt Jews, Adventists, and others from the 
law. Butif it enacts it out of regard for the mental and physical 
health of its people, and because all must stop at once if any are to 
do so, then it can pay no attention to religious differences, as they 
are nil ad rem. It is just those who are most anxious to have this 
legislation kept apart from merely religious and ecclesiastical con- 
siderations who should be the last to raise any cry of persecution 
about it. At the same time it would have been much better to 
ignore the Sunday doings of small factions like the Adventists. 

As for appealing to the National Courts, that isidle. They 
have no jurisdiction in the matter. The only clause in the Con- 
stitution which deals with the subject is one which simply and ex- 
pressly limits the powers of Congress. The New England States, 
with the exception of Rhode Island, would have refused their as- 
sent to the Constitution if it had taken from them the right to deal 
with religious questions as they pleased. Until 1815 the Congre- 
gationalist churches were established by law in Connecticut, and 
until 1833 in Massachusetts, and nobody ever thought of invoking 
the national Constitution against that arrangment. 





Ir is encouraging to observe that four perpetrators of the 
worst of the frauds on the ballot-box in Hudson county, New 
Jersey, have been convicted of the offense and are to be sentenced 
next Monday. There was no room for doubt as to the cogency 
of the proofs of their guilt; and the charge delivered to the 
Grand Jury left no doubt that the judiciary of Jersey City would 
do its duty. But there was a possibility that the Sheriff of Hud- 
son county, who was in sympathy with the offenders, might man- 
ipulate the jury-lists so as to secure at least one juror who would 
put party loyalty above faithfulness to his oath to find a true ver- 
dict. If this was attempted,—as does not appear probable,—it 
failed. The evidence of fraud furnished by the patent ballot- 
boxes employed in New Jersey was too clear to be overcome. 
The jury, after being out an hour, brought in a verdict of “ Guilty 
with recommendation to mercy.” This is a solid gain for hon- 
esty and purity of elections, even if the accused should make 
anything by their appeal to the State Supreme Court. It certainly 
will bring home to such rough practioners as those of Jersey City 
the special danger of tampering with the self-registering ballot- 
box. 


THE powerlessness of the Tory leadership in the House of 
Commons is farther emphasized by their surrender of their “ ear- 
marking ’’ proposal in the liquor licensing law. The rank and 
file of the party is very bitter against Mr. Goschen for having in- 
troduced the bill which led to this defeat, and they not unnatur- 
ally regard it as a result of taking a Whig into a Tory ministry. 
But if the blow had not failen from one quarter it would from an- 
other. The party courted its own dissolution when it set itself at 
this late day to oppose demands so clearly just as those of the 
Irish nation. Having united all that is impervious to moral ideas 
in the Whigs, with all that is overbearing and jingoish in the To- 
ries, they could hold together only by avoiding every question in 
which Whig and Tory instincts diverge. This they failed todo 
both in bringing forward their Irish Land Purchase bill and their 
“License bill, instead of standing by a policy of humdrum. The 
one measure has been postponed, the other eviscerated. The 
money received for licenses is not to be set apart to buy out public- 
ans whose licenses are not renewed, and that proposition will have 
to stand on its own merits in any future Parliament, or in any 
coming session of this. There will not be a “surplus” on hand 
to be used for this purpose if for any. 

The better mind, which is not absent even from the Tory 
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party, was well represented by the Earl of Carnarvon, who has 
just died. It was he who resigned from the Beaconsfield Cabinet, 
when the weight of England was thrown into the Turkish scale 
in 1877. He carried the law for the regulation of vivisection in 
the interests of humanity. In 1885, when the alliance of the To- 
ries and the Home Rulers brought the former a few months of 
power, he went to Ireland as viceroy, with the understanding that 
he was to govern without any help from a coercion law. What 
he saw of the disorder and wretchedness of the country converted 
him as it did his Whig predecessor, Earl Spencer, to a belief that 
Home Rule furnished the only solution of the Irish problem. But 
like his Whig successor, the Earl of Aberdeen, he went farther 
than this, and declared that the restoration of Irish industries by 
protective laws was indispensable to the peace of the country as 
well as its prosperity. He was defeated in his efforts to induce 
the Tory Government to come to terms with Mr. Parnell. He 
and Lord Aberdeen were the only viceroys since Earl Fitzwilliam 
(1795), who left Dublin with a general display of popular regret 
at the parting. With that event, he retired from active share in 
politics. 





THE annual meetings of the Scottish Presbyterian Assemblies 
were notable in two respects. One was the utter break-down of 
the heresy-hunting movement in the Free Church Assembly, 
which is the most stringent in its orthodoxy of all the large Scotch 
bodies. This year there were two professors on the list for prose- 
cution, their cases having been sent up to the Assembly by cer- 
tain presbyteries, as tainted with the heresies of “ the higher 
criticism ’’ of the books of the Old Testament. The Assembly 
dismissed both, with an expression of its disapproval of certain 
statements which had been made by one of them. This action 
indicates a great change in the spirit of Scottish Presbyterianism. 
Sixty years ago several of the saintliest members of the Church, 
—Edward Irving, J. McLeod Campbell, and Alex. J. Scott,— 
were cast out of the ministry of the Kirk for departures from tra- 
ditional orthodoxy which now would hardly attract notice. In 
our days even Prof. Robertson Smyth retains his place in 
the ministry of the Free Church, while pursuing investigations 
which have led him to the most radical criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment documents and of Hebrew beliefs. 

On the question of disestablishment in Scotland, the Free 
Church for the first time took positive ground. When it followed 
Chalmers out of the Established Kirk in 1843, it took the greatest 
pains to insert that it stood by the Establishment principle. The 
proposal to combine with the United Presbyterians some years 
ago was defeated by the threat of its conservatives to go back to 
the Established Kirk sooner than join with a body opposed on 
principle to established and endowed churches. But the Free 
Church itself now declares for disestablishment. It is, in fact, the 
largest of the Scottish churches, having 1,026 parishes and 
houses of worship, to 925 in the Establishment. It raises four 
times as much money for missionary work, besides supporting 
its own ministers and paying its share of the tithes levied for the 
support of those of its rival. In some parishes it has ali the com- 
municants but two or three, while the parish minister collects his 
tithes none the less. From the Assembly of the Established 
Church there came a note of defiance to all proposals to sunder 
the Church from the State; but it was a note of despair. Mr. 
Gladstone was especially abused for saying that the time had come 
for treating the Kirk as he had treated the Irish Church. 








FINANCIAL REVIEW. 


NEW YORK. 


je stock market was expected to be dull the past week, and 

it was. So plainly evident was it that business would be 
slack, the governors of the Stock Exchange voted to close from 
Thursday till the following Monday, which they certainly would 
not have done had the market been as active as it was a few 
weeks ago, while the spring bull movement was running. There 








is always much shifting of loans about the close of the half year, 
as the banks have then to call in preparatory to paying out the 
semi-annual interest and dividends. It generally takes some days 
for these moneys to get back into the regular channels, and while 
they are in transition there is some scarcity of money, so that 
rates on call sometimes run up rather high. This year it has so 
happened that the dull period came the latter part of June, conse- 
quently there has been so little demand for money on the Ex- 
change that call loans have ruled from 6 to 8 per cent., with most 
of the business done at 6, and not much done anyway. The ques- 
tion as to the future of the money market depends considerably 
on the fate of the Silver bill. The bank reserve in this city is 
down to about $6,000,000, which is rather a small fund to draw 
upon for the movement of the crops. The drain for this purpose 
begins about August, and consequently tight money might be 
looked for in the fall, were it not that the Government disburse- 
ments will be very large from now on, and the pending legisla- 
tion promises to make available some large supplies of funds. 
Large operators, however, have been indisposed to do much in the 
market until it should be definitely known what shape the Silver 
bill will finally take. 

The foreign markets are as quiet as our own, or nearly so, 
but the investment of English money in American securities con- 
tinues on a large scale. One of the latest examples is the forma- 
tion of an international company with a capital of $50,000,000, to 
acquire gas properties in this country. The list of directors com- 
prises some of the best-known capitalists connected with gas prop- 
erties here and in England, Sir Julian Goldsmidt being the head 
of the English branch. Philadelphia interests are largely repre- 
sented. One of the striking facts about the gas business is that the 
public demand for gas has been largely stimulated by the intro- 
duction of the electric light. Why this should be is more or less a 
matter of conjecture, but the fact itself admits of none, for it is 
proved by the returns of the gas companies. Gas stocks are be- 
coming much better known in Wall street than they were, owing 
very largely to the prominence Chicago Gas stock has obtained in 
the market dealings. It isunfortunate for this corporation that it 
identified itself with the Trust idea, and called itself a Trust, al- 
though it is not one but a regularly organized corporation. In 
this and other ways it made itself unpopular in Chicago, and laid 
itself open to such attacks as that made through the Charlton 
suit. In this a judge, on the suit of a reputed owner of ten shares, 
appointed a Receiver for the corporation. The Receiver had 
scarcely taken possession when the same plaintiff came into court 
asking that he be dismissed, and the same judge summarily dis- 
missed him. Of course these proceedings were accompanied by 
wide fluctuations of the stock in the markets, through which 
those who had inside knowledge of that which was going on were 
enabled to make a great deal of money. The plaintiff also asked 
that the company be enjoined from paying a dividend, and it was. 
On Wednesday, the dividend was paid as usual, all proceedings 
having been dismissed. 

The arrangement pending between the Missouri Pacific and 
the Atchison companies appears outwardly to be something in 
the nature of a traffic agreement, and yet there must be some- 
thing more behind it if it be true, as stated, that the Atchison di- 
rectors are considering how it can be entered into without in- 
creasing the financial obligations of the company. A traffic ar- 
rongement would not do that. The movements of both companies’ 
stocks in the market indicate nothing, for they are very quiet. 
There was some wild talk that the Atchison directors at their 
meeting this week would decide to pay interest on the income 
bonds, but as these remained quoted at 68 in the market, it did 
not look like it, and the directors decided to postpone considera- 
tion of the question till August. They will probably in August 
decide to postpone it still later. The company is certainly making 
up its losses with remarkable rapidity, which testifies to the quick 
growth of the territory it serves; but to pay interest on the 
mortgage 4s and on the income 5s requires over $11,000,000 net 
earnings for the year, and to pay out such a sum as that would 
severely strain its resources. Careful management may put this 
company back into the list of dividend payers in about five years ; 
and if it is lucky, meaning if there are no disastrous seasons, in a 
year or two less. Meantime it looks as if a price of 45 for the 
stock was full high for it. 

The Louisville & Nashville Company has just declared its 
last scrip dividend, that declared on Wednesday being part scrip 
and part cash. It is announced that future dividends will be 
wholly cash. The idea of declaring dividends in scrip converti- 
ble into stock, when the finances of the company were unequal to 
cash dividends, was an idea of the foreign stockholders of the cor- 
poration, who are largely in the majority. It was somewhat of a 
novelty to Americans, put it seems to have worked well in this 
case. The original agreement was to pay such dividends half- 
yearly up to July, 1890, by which time it was thought the im- 
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provement in the property would justify cash dividends. It is an- 
nounced that the expectation has toon lonitiind: Another South- 
ern property, the Richmond Terminal, will one day become a 
great system, financially and physically. It is simply big and 
rather inchoate now, and it may see many ups and downs before 
it gets into final consolidated form. Bat it unquestionably has a 
great future. 








THE QUESTION FOR REPUBLICANS. 


HE nomination of Governer Pattison makes the opportunity 
for the self-respecting Republicans of Pennsylvania to effec- 
tively express their discontent with the shameful control which 
now drags down their party. Certainly, Governor Pattison is a 
Democrat ; but he is an upright and honorable citizen, and in his 
relation to those affairs with which he will have to deal, when he 
shall again be elected,—the affairs of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania,—he represents closely the principles which the mass of 
the Republican citizens of the State hold. He represents the de- 
mand of the people for the emancipation of State affairs from cor- 
poration control, and from those evil and audacious influences 
which habitually misuse the functions of the Legislature. In 
both these particulars he is in absolute contrast to the candidate 
whom Mr. Quay has named. Mr. Delamater is in close partner- 
ship with corporate power and corporate schemes, and he has 
proved himself, by his course in the Legislature, the willing, 
prompt, and capable agent of the underhand control which Mr. 
Quay exercises there. 

It is therefore true that the interests of the Republican party 
in Pennsylvania as in the Nation lie in the emphatic and conclu- 
sive defeat of Mr. Quay and his candidate. Nothing can be so 
wholesome and so useful as a clearing of the political atmosphere 
in this off year. It was proved in 1882 that the party rose stronger 
and more vigorous after the rebuke to Bossism, and in 1883 reés- 
tablished itself without a serious effort. Governor Pattison, in 
1882, had forty thousand more votes than General Beaver; yet in 
1884, Mr. Blaine swept the State by eighty-one thousand majority. 

Let no Republican be misled on this subject. No duty of 
party any more than of citizenship demands of him the sacrifice 
of his self-respect in this election. He will be serving Republi- 
can principles by testifying his condemnation of public malfeas- 
ance and chicanery, and he will be serving his party by ridding it 
of a corrupt and seltish control. He will make the future success 
of the Republican organization more sure and more worthy by 
his vote to defeat Mr. George W. Delamater,—thus to eliminate 
from the party management elements which drag it down both in 
morals and in numbers. 


THE CASE IN 1882 AND NOW. 


5 ee Independent Republican movement in Pennsylvania in 
1882 stands fully justified. Alike in the integrity of its pur- 
pose and the soundness of its judgment, it has risen above the 
need of defense. Whatever opinion may be professed concerning 
it by men whose trade is politics, and whose principles end with a 
catalogue of party spoils, there is not an intelligent and candid 
Republican in the State who does not understand that its influence 
was wholesome, and that while it disturbed private plans, and 
checked the fruition of personal ambitions, it was a useful and fit 
service for the State and for the wider field of national politics. 
Many of the men most prominent in it have since been conspic- 
uously honored by the Republican party : the elevation to judicial 
position of Mr. Stewart, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Pennypacker, Mr. 
Reed, and others, is a proof beyond challenge that the course they 
adopted commanded the approval of their fellow citizens. 

This being true as to that movement, let us consider candidly 
and without illusion, the comparative justification for it and for 
the wide-spread Republican revolt which now appears in the 
State. 

Comparing 1882 and 1890, what are the facts of the case? In 
the former year the self-respect of Republicans, and their sense of 





public duty, revolted at the manner in which the nominations of 
the party were made. The officers to be elected that year were 
*‘ slated ” long in advance, according to the dictation of Mr. Cam- 
eron and his advisers, and the nominal freedom of the party to 
choose its candidates was reduced to a humble and formal con- 
firmation of the designations which had already been made. It 
was this “ Boss” rule which the Independent Republicans de- 
clared they would not endure. They demanded the freedom of 
the party, and they organized to secure it. The platform of prin- 
ciples adopted at their State convention, the addresses of their 
speakers, the declarations in the correspondence between their 
candidates and those of Mr. Cameron’s convention, all show that 
the simple but broad issue raised was the right of the party to its 
free action. 

The situation in 1890 is more serious. The reasons which 
com pel a condemnation by Republicans of the machinery of their 
party are far more numerous and more strenuous. Strong as the 
case was eight years ago, it is vastly stronger now. Let us analyze 
the circumstances of the two, and place them side by side. 

1. As to the manner of the nomination. The ticket in 1882 
was “slated.” Mr. Cameron selected the candidates for the party, 
and the convention simply registered the arrangement. In 1890, 
Mr. Delamater’s nomination is the result of a political bargain 
with Mr. Quay und certain corporations. In each case, the ma- 
chinery of the party was corruptly and dishonestly used to pre- 
vent the party’s freedom of choice, but while it is hardly denia- 
ble that in 1882 General Beaver would have received the nomina- 
tion from any freely chosen and really representative convention 
of the party, it is beyond denial this year, that in such a conven- 
tion Mr. Delamater would have been sweepingly defeated. Mr, 
Cameron forestalled the party action; Mr. Quay has perverted 
and abused it. The federal “ patronage’ was employed in both 
cases as a means both of intimidation and bribery, but while it 
was employed by Mr. Cameron simply to assure the success of his 
“slate,” it has been used by Mr. Quay to defeat what was plainly 
made known as the wish of the party. In 1882 General Beaver 
probably would have been nominated without such an agency ; 
this year it was indispensable to Mr. Delamater’s candidacy. 

2. -As to the character and merits of the candidates. Here 
the disparity is enormous. Mr. Delamater bears no comparison 
with General Beaver. He has no merits whatever compared with 
those which General Beaver presented. The latter was well known, 
and well regarded by the mass of the party. He had been strongly 
supported in 1881, for many days, as the candidate of a majority of 
the Repubiican members of the Legislature, for United States Sena- 
tor. He had beena brave soldier, and had lost his leg in defense of 
the national unity. Against his private character not a word was to 
be said, and not a word was said. It was conceded that he wasa 
clean, honorable man. Compared with this array of the facts, Mr. 
Delamater’s case is painful. Until he came forward in pursuance 
of the bargain with Mr. Quay and the corporations, he was un- 
known. While his claim to be Governor has its root in that cor- 
rupt transaction, his prominence also depends uponit. He was 
as obscure as General Beaver was conspicuous. And while Gen- 
eral Beaver stood so well that nothing could be declared to his 
disadvantage, Mr. Delamater is assailed by those who have had 
opportunity to know him, on several most serious accounts. The 
fact that he‘has entered into a secret contract for his nomination, 
in fraud of the public interests, is one; the undenied statements 
that he bribed his way into the State Senate, and yet took the 
oath there, is another; the charge that he betrayed, to his private 
advantage, measures in the Legislature which the public interests 
required him to support, is another; and all these constitute a 
sweeping and conclusive condemnation of his character, proving 
his moral unfitness to be the chief executive officer of the Com- 
monwealth. As we have already said, the contrast with General 
Beaver is overwhelmingly to the advantage of the latter. 

8. As to the further issues involved. In 1882 it was a 
question whether the party should continue under the dictatoria! 
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control of Mr. Cameron. It is now a question whether it shall 
continue degraded by subordination to Mr. Quay. Either condi- 
tion is of right intolerable, yet the nature of Mr. Quay’s relation 
to affairs is such as must involve by far the greater shame, if the 
party were now to yield him its submission, The convention of 
1890 has made the past record of Mr. Quay, his standing as an in- 
dividual, and his course as a public official, the essential issue 
with which Mr. Delamater’s candidacy is connected. The party 
is asked to “ vindicate’? Mr. Quay, to declare concerning him 
what it knows is not true. No such shame as this was demanded 
in 1882. The election of General Beaver would have encouraged 
Mr. Cameron’s method’s of “slate”? nominations, but it would 
not have involved the shocking turpitude of giving endorsement 
to public wrongs the disclosure of which is incapable of challenge 
because the acts themselves are incapable of defense. The Re- 
publicans of Pennsylvania are now asked by Mr. Quay and Mr. 
Delamater to descend into a degradation which by no possible 
construction of the facts of 1882 could have been inferred from 
them. 

Such then is a brief and—we admit—inadequate statement 
of the comparative demand which the situation eight years ago 
made, and that which the one now existing makes, upon the self- 
respecting Republican voters of this State. If the case wasstrong 
then, it is overwhelmingly stronger now. Weregret that itshould 
be so, but thus it is. 


THE CELEBRATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


\ ieee unique character of our chief national festival of commem- 

oration has not received the attention it deserves. It is rare 
enough that a nation is able to designate the time and the circum- 
stances of its beginning, and to associate these with a single na- 
tional event of palmary importance. The only other case which 
occurs to us is the Jewish exodus from Egypt, whose perils and 
triumphs welded a group of loosely connected tribes into a com- 
pact nation, The nearest parallel in modern times is the asso- 
ciation of a handful of Swiss mountaineers against the dukes of 
Austria, But the occurrence is shrouded in obscurity and im- 
possible myth ; and after all it was not to effect independence, but 
to maintain their right of immediate relations to the Imperial 
authority, that the men of the three Cantons joined hands and 
swore to stand by each other. In our own century, the establish- 
ment of the Norwegian Constitution of Eidsvold in 1814 furnishes 
the nearest parallel, as it raised the country from its provincial 
position to national self-government. But the Norwegians were 
obliged to lay aside that part of the Eidsvold programme which 
involved a-claim to independence, and to accept the decree of the 
European concert, which tore them from Denmark and annexed 
them to Sweden. 

Distinct historic birthdays of nations are rarely capable of 
designation and celebration. The whole later life of the Jewish 
nation was tinged by its recollections of the exodus. Its supreme 
legal document, and that by which it has influenced most the 
ethical development of the race, begins with a reference to it. 
“Out of the land of Egypt and out of the house of bondage” is 
the preamble of its national constitution. No later deliverance 
ever eclipsed that one, and to this hour the annual commemora- 
tion of it is the great social festival of the six and a half millions 
of the Jewish people scattered through all civilized and half-ciy- 
ilized lands. Equally permanent the celebration of our own In- 
dependence Day seems likely to become. The War for the Union 
gave us one more holiday, but it has not in the least eclipsed the 
honor of the Fourth, which indeed becomes the more welcome as 
it is a common festival of all classes and all sections of Americans. 
Historians speak of the later struggle as the more heroic of the 
two, when measured by the extent of the sacrifices of the Ameri- 
can people to secure a great end. But we decline all comparisons 
with the neroism of the representatives of the then feeble nation, 
who put their hands to that memorable document, knowing that 











it was signing their own death-warrants if England got the better 
of the impending struggle. 

Ahab’s saying: ‘‘ Let not him that putteth on his armor 
boast as though he were putting it off,” is often quoted as though 
it were a piece of inspired wisdom. Butin truth history has not 
many finer things to show then men buckling on their armor for 
a righteous struggle, pledging their “lives, fortune, and sacred 
honor ’’ in the defense of an outnumbered cause, and appealing to 
the Arbiter of War for his verdict upon their cause. Such a 
declaration of their loyal purpose is itself a grand achievement ; 
and even if there be some boasting associated with the act, that 
cannot detract from its essential quality. The notion that boast- 
ing is always the part of a coward is a mistake. Other words 
than those of Luther may be—as Richter said of his—“half-battles.” 
The Declaration, says its critics, will not hold water when sub- 
mitted to the tests of historic fact. It is itself an historic fact, 
which admits of no discounting. With its signature the clock of 
time struck the opening of a new era,—one in which Governments 
have been obliged to vindicate their right to exist by the consent 
of the governed and for their benefit. It was the birth-day of 
more than a Nation. 








JEFFERSON’S SECOND ADMINISTRATION. 


(Pus antagonists of the Adams family, from the day when John 

Adams first rode into Philadelphia down to the latest time, 
have had good reason to entertain a wholesome respect for the 
readiness and the ability with which they committed their case to 
paper. John Dickinson might join with Thomas Jefferson and 
Timothy Pickering, and they with a great company of others, to 
exhibit their literary wounds, received at the hands of the second 
President, or of some member of his house. Whether it should 
be in journals or correspondence, diaries or pamphlets, or formal 
works of history, it would be found that the list of the casualties, 
some fatal, many not so serious, was a long and formidable 
one. 

In this case Mr. Henry Adams, after his very effective work 
in arraigning the ‘‘ Essex Junto ”’ enemies of his grandfather and 
great-grandfather, in his work on ‘New England Federalism,” 
has turned his attention to the eight years of the Republic’s expe- 
rience under the executive hand of Mr. Jefferson. Fully aware 
of the broad facts of the case,—that, out of power, the two Vir- 
ginian leaders, Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison, set themselves to 
undermine and break down the administration of John Adams, 
upon lines of attack, which when they had come into office they 
abandoned,—he takes up and heniles the details, nevertheless, 
with the utmost patience and fairness. His history is an admira- 
ble study of the governmental procedure of the period from 1801 
to 1809, and whatever the impression may be upon the mind of 
the reader as he closes the book, no one can deny that the histo- 
rian has set forth the facts on both sides of every controversy with 
a — share of judicial fairness and high literary art. 

he whole work is in four volumes.? The two now under no- 
tice relate to Mr. Jefferson’s second Administration. They take 
up the theme with the delivery of his second inaugural address at 
the Senate Chamber, March 4, 1805, and they close with his retire- 
ment to private life, four years later, under the humiliation of the 
failure and repeal of his Embargo, and the embarrassments of his 
private affairs. Between these two dates lies an extended chapter 
of interesting events : the conspiracy of Aaron Burr, with his arrest 
and trial ; the long drawn out negotiations with England, France, 
and Spain, in support of American rights, claims, and aspirations ; 
the net of diplomacy in which for years Jefferson and Madison 
and Monroe unavailingly struggled ; and finally, the shifts and 
expedients with which they pe aoe to avoid war, and yet to 
produce the effect of war,— to coerce at a less cost than that of 
armed conflict two such governments of brute force as France 
under Napoleon, and England under Pitt and Canning. 

If we were to regard this period singly and separately, its 
history would be intolerably painful to an American. It presents 
next to nothing to support a patriot’s pride. The great triumph 
of Mr. Jefferson’s first term, the acquisition of Louisiana, had no 
counterpart in the second: on the contrary, every move to ac- 
quire the Floridas terminated in exasperating failure. The bar- 
baric pressure of the European conflict bore upon us with increas- 
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ing and still increasing harshness. Justice to the United States 
steadily decayed and disappeared at London and Paris. Mr. 
Gallatin’s brave savings of the first term were no longer possible 
in the second. The country, so prosperous at the opening of the 
century, was brought to the brink of ruin by 1809. In one quarter, 
at one time, Burr displayed his audacious effort at dismembering 
the Union; in another, a little later, some of the “ best citizens ” 
of New England conceived themselves driven by the injustice of 
the President and his party to the point where they were called 
on to raise the old flag of 1775 and attempt the formation of a 
Bostonian Confederacy. The harmony of the new party, that had 
been so great in the outset of the Administration, had been re- 
paese now with the intrigues and quarrels of faction, accentuated 

y the shrill shrieks of John Randolph, and the scarcely-repressed 
complainings of Monroe. Finally, Jefferson surrendered the seat of 
executive authority to his successor, with the plain knowledge 
that the country was driftiag steadily towards the rocks of a war 
with Great Britain,—that the alternatives of evasion and submis- 
sion had been employed to the point of exhaustion. He received 
the nation from John Adams full of vigorous national pride: he 
transferred it to Madison covered with external humiliation, and 
rent by internal quarrels. 

Mr. Adams, however, does little more than tell the story. He 
lays bare, at each point, with a firm and unsparing scalpel, the 
truth of the situation, but he indulges himself in no tedious moral- 
izing. It would, indeed, puzzle any one to decide whether he is 
not more a friend than a critic of Jefferson. He speaks of him 
again and again in words of high appreciation. On the very first 
page of these two volumes, speaking of the second inaugural ad- 
dress, he says the task essayed in it—the announcement of the 
success of the principles upon which Jefferson had set out in 1801, 
—‘ deserved all the eloquence and loftiness of thought that phil- 
osophy could command,” for, he explains, “‘ Jefferson had made a 
democratic polity victorious at home and respectable in the world’s 
eyes. . . . The Moses of democracy, he had the glory of 
leading his followers into their promised and conquered Canaan.” 
In explaining the remarkable change of Jefferson’s views on inter- 
nal improvements, whereby he abandoned in 1805 the narrow 
ground he had held four years earlier, Mr. Adams says (I., 19) he 
‘“‘ proved the libérality and elevation of his mind; and if he did 
this at some cost to his consistency, he did only what all men had 
done whose minds had kept pace with the movement of their 
time.” Looking forward to the work that lay before him in his 
second term, no one could wonder, says Mr. Adams, (I., 20) if his 
head was somewhat turned by the splendors ofits promise, “ for in 
all modesty he might reasonably ask what name recorded in his- 
tory would stand higher than his own for qualities of the noblest 
order in statesmanship. Had he not been the first to conceive 
and to put in practice the theories of future democracy? Had he 
not succeeded in the experiment? Had he not pte: the na- 
tional domain? Was not his government a model of republican 
virtues? With what offense against the highest canons of personal 
merit could he be charged? What ruler of ancient or modern 
times, what Trojan or Antonine, what Edward or Louis, was more 
unselfish or was truer to the interests intrusted to his care? Who 
had proposed to himself a loftier ideal? Among all the kings and 
statesmen who swayed the power of empire, where could one be 
found who had looked so far into the future, and had so boldly 
grappled with its hopes ?” 

There is, however, a different note discernible in other pages, 
and the reader may be led to ask whether the key to the whole 
work is one of ironical praise, or whether at successive stages of 
the narrative Mr. Adams’s mind shifts like that of the great char- 
acter he is describing. Thus he says (II., 148) that the triumphs 
Jefferson enjoyed preceding 1807 were chiefly due to the success of 
Gallatin’s treasury management. ‘‘ There was the secret,” he de- 
clares, “ of Jefferson’s strength, of his vast popularity, and of the 
fate which, without direct act of his, never had failed to over- 
whelm his enemies. The American people pardoned everything 
except an empty Treasury. No foreign insults troubled them long, 
and no domestic incompetence roused their disgust ; but they were 
sensitive to any taxation which they directly felt. Gallatin atoned 
for starving the government by making it rich ; and if obliged to 
endure disgrace and robbery abroad, he gave the President popu- 
larity at home. Conscious of this reserved strength, the President 
cared the less for foreign aggressions. His was, according to the- 
ory, the strongest government on earth; and at most he had but 
to withdraw from intercourse with foreign nations in order to be- 
— impregnable to assault. He had no misgivings as to the re- 
sult.” 

These are expressions, indeed, which do not seem entirely 
consistent with the estimate of Mr. Jefferson previously quoted. 
To say that his popularity was altogether due to Mr. Gallatin’s 
economy is to minimize seriously, if not fatally, the strength with 
the people of those democratic principles which Mr. Jefferson 





stood for. And, in our judgment, to minimize them unduly. 
There can be no fair ground for doubt that the great influence 
which Thomas Jefferson acquired in his life time, and which he 
has to a degree held since his death, was due to the democratic 
doctrines which he so enthusiastically propagated. His composi- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence fixed the attention of 
mankind, and his whole subsequent career was a repetition of the 
thought of that document. The contradictions afforded by his ac- 
tion as President are incidents simply illustrating his unfitness for 
the executive office in a time so troublous as that of 1805-09. In 
reality he held to his democratic principles, and it is by them and 
for them he must be judged. Unquestionably, the influence of his 
doctrines, and of his party, tempered most beneficially the hard 
and narrow views of government which, in their absence, most 
probably would have become the rule of the Republic. The 
essence of Jefferson’s philosophy was faith in his fellow men, and 
this is a philosophy which a free government can never abandon. 
H. M. J. 


— ——¥ Le 


SOUTHEY’S “ THE DOCTOR, ETC.” 


OUTHEY, in “The Doctor, &c.,” (Ch. XL.) says: “ Reader, 
thou mayst perhaps have thought me at times disposed to be 
circumambagious in the manner of my narration.” To which the 
“Reader,” of whose intellectual pabulum the author is perpetually 
solicitous, might have responded : “ Yes, verily ;”’ at such times, at 
least, as his interest in the story of the good man was most excited. 
Yet who has read this delicious old volume (one of the little books 
that have flavor) consecutively, from cover to cover, in full rapport 
and sympathy with the sometime poet, without regret that there 
is not more of it? There are chapters on every imaginable sub- 
ject,—and unimaginable, for that matter. Each of them is mis- 
leading—intentionally so—and the whole book, from title-page to 
“The End,” is an incongruity, or a series of incongruities, sweeter 
than old Burton, because only gemmed with quotations and 
wholly original. Southey must have smiled when he made the 
title: ‘“‘ The Doctor, &c.,” the “and so forth” being first referred 
to in the last of the one hundred and five chapters, and again 
when he selected the motto from Butler’s ‘‘ Remains”: 

“There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books no less than in 
the faces of men, by which a skilful observer will as well know what to ex- 
pect from the one as the other.” 

For they are both wholly without indication of the contents of 
the book, which, on aslender story of life and love, has much 
more to say of chronology, local history, theology, moral philo- 
sophy, dreams, aerial horsemanship, physiognomy, craniology, 
books, rustic philosophy and moonshine, preaching, schoolmaster- 
ship, the confusion of tongues, than of therapeutics, and adopt- 
ing and carrying out what he characterizes as the “ happiness of a 
catholic taste,” the thought from Massinger : 
“There’s no want of meat, sir ; 

Portly and curious viands are prepared 

To please all kinds of appetites.” 

I have more than once thought that the pretty story (it is not 
a novel, certainly not a romance, for it is without plot, invention, 
or imagination, and is, indeed, a simple domestic tale, as artless as 
Werthers’ Sorrows, or the Vicar’s early domestic trials, when his 
migrations were from the blue bed to the brown, and Moses’s ex- 
periences at the fair were more disturbing to his tranquillity than 
the subsequent escapade of his lovely, if not wholly innocent Oli- 
via), I have, I say, often thought that the pretty story might be 
made to do duty as such, wholly separated from the labyrinth of 
miscellany in which it is buried. There are only a few chapters of 
the story, some of which are as short as the shortest of Tristram 
Shandy’s. The first has but eight lines, and yet these describe no 
less than six important events: First, Time, for the clock of St. 
George’s had struck five; second, Mrs. Dove (the Doctor’s incom- 

arable wife) had just poured out the Doctor’s seventh cup of tea 
how companionable he would have been to the great lexico- 
grapher !) ; third, Sir Thomas (the cat) was purring upon the Doc- 
tor’s knees ; fourth, Pompey,—a remarkable dog, who never more 
appears in the story,—wagged his tail and whined with a short note 
of impatience, and sometimes put his paw against the apron of his 
mistress to remind her that he wished for another bit of bread and 
butter; fifth, Barnaby, the trusted farm hand, was gone to the 
farm ; and sixth, Nobs, the Doctor’s Rosinante (older by a decade) 
was in the stable. 

And then, in Chap. III., he asks (what the reader already 
knows) in explanation of the first chapter—usually necessary in 
the judgment of the author as well as that of his readers,—Who 
was Nobs? Who was Barnaby? Who was the Doctor? Who 
was Mrs. Dove? The place,where? Thetime,when? The per- 
sons, who ? 

And then, again, in Ch. III., he answers all these questions, 
seriatim, asking the pertinent (perhaps impertinent ?) questions, 
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“Who built the pyramids? Who ate the first oyster? Vanitas 
Vanitatun! Omnia Vanitas! The doctor was Doctor Daniel 
Dove.” 

Read all the chapters (if you can) and pin those together 
which have no reference to the story whatever, and you will have 
a plain tale, as follows: ; 

Daniel Dove was born near Ingleton, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, April 22, 1723, nine minutes and three seconds after 
noo. He lived upon an inherited estate of twenty-six acres, 
which his fathers had possessed before him from time immemorial. 
The house was a low one, having before it a little garden of that 
size and character which showed that the inhabitants could afford 
to bestow a thought upon something more than bodily wants. 
There were hollyhoc!s and sunflowers displaying themselves 
above the wall; roses aud sweet peas under the window, and the 
everlasting pea climbing tue porch. There were seven rooms, 
William Dove, the brother, slept in one, and Agatha, the maid, in 
another. 

Then a long chapter on the “Extension of the Science of 
Physiognomy, with some remarks upon the Practical Uses of 
Craniology.” 

Daniel Dove read books (‘“ happily,” his biographer says, “ he 
lived before the age of magazines, reviews, cyclopiedias, elegant 
extracts, and literary newspapers,”’) but they were few in number, 
‘all weighty, however, either in matter or in size.”’ They con- 
sisted of the Morte d’Arthur, Plutarch’s Morals, and Pliny’s Natu- 
ral History; Sir Kenelm Digby’s Discourses; Stowe’s Chronicle ; 
Joshua Barnes’s Life of Edward III. ; the Pilgrim’s Progress ; two 
volumes of Ozell’s translation of the Rabelais; Latimer’s Sermons, 
and the last volume of Fox’s Martyrs, which latter book had been 
brought him by his wife. Daniel believed all these books except 
Rabelais, ‘ which he could not tell what to make of,’ as indeed 
has been the case with many other readers whose philosophy has 
been of a more worldly character than Daniel Dove’s. Simple- 
minded man, his heart judged of books by what they ought to be, 
little knowing what they were, and better were it for the modern 
reader could every book, as in the good doctor’s case, carry with 
it to him authority in its very aspect. It would be difficult in 
these degenerate days to find a youth even who would receive 
the Morte d’Arthur for authentic history. Other books there 
were in his library, and the “divine Du Bartas” he read aloud 
with peculiar satisfaction on Sundays. 

But he was not absolutely content. His ambition was fixed 
upon his son, whom he resolved to make a scholar, who would take 
as much delight in the books which he would inherit as his father 
had done before him. Hence the Doctor’s son (another Daniel) 
takes lessons of Richard Guy, a man after the elder Dove’s own 
heart, a competent Latin scholar, with a little Greek, some practi- 
cal knowledge of physic, and more of its:theory. ‘ Five and 
fifty years had taught him none of the world’s wisdom; but he 
had a wise heart, and the wisdom of the heart is worth all other 
wisdom.” This chapter (the VII.) is a perfect example of naiveté, 
and shows Daniel Dove the younger as the worthy successor of his 
father,—an industrious scholar, of precocious wisdom, profound 
yet liberal religious convictions: indeed, young Daniel was from 
his childhood fond of books and had been taught to read “in the 
Bible before he was seven years of age.” 

Of course the hero is prosperous, marries the best of women, 
and is duly and forever happy. 

Full of humor is ‘‘ The Doctor.” 

“Sir,” says the compositor to the corrector of the press, “there is no 
heading in the copy for this chapter. What must I do?” Of course, Mr. 
Corrector does not know, for “it is a strange sort of book.” 

And a garrulous one, too. Ten measures of garrulity, says 
the Talmud, were sent down upon the eartb, and the women took 
nine. And Southey undoubtedly inherited his mother’s share. 
Latin, Greek, Italian, French, Spanish, and German all appear in 
this chapter, and, ignoring the story entirely, the author suggests, 
in excuse, that he will hereafter provide certain chapters for the 
reception of his ‘ extraneous discourse.” 

To quote liberally from this book of recondite discourse would 
be pleasantenough. As a poet Southey will doubtless be nearly 
forgotten in a few generations, but as a writer of vigorous and ele- 
gant prose he will always be appreciated and esteemed. Some of 
the questions he discusses are as fresh now as they were in his own 
day, and are treated by him with greater vigor and felicity of ex- 
pression than by contemporary writers. He discusses education, 
music, religion, politics, toleration, etc., as these subjects might 
now be treated; and, indeed, ‘‘ The Doctor &c.,” is but a thread 
on which to hang his multitudinousideas. My copy is an old one: 
Harper & Brothers, No. 82 Cliff street, 1836. I should not like it 
in new type, and it would be even better in black letter. 
CHARLES C, MARBLE, 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 


FI\HE management of the Browning Society of the New Cen- 

tury Club continues its vigorous methods, and has already 
completed its plans for the season of 1890-91. The Special Com- 
mittee, to which was referred the drafting of a suitable programme, 
has reported to the Board a somewhat elaborate scheme, which in- 
cludes a number of poems, not yet read in the Society, grouped 
together with others not meant to be read at the meetings, in il- 
lustration of different dramatic phases of three general subjects : 
I. The Evolution of Service; II. The Evolution of Woman; 
IlI. The Evolution of Religion. With these poems are associ- 
ated the works of other poets, notably Shakespeare, Euripides, 
Goethe, and Tennyson, for purposes of comparison and contrast. 
Study-meetings, for members only, will alternate with the general 
meetings, at which papers will be read upon the subjects investi- 
gated, and at which a short set discussion will be followed by a 
general expression of ideas. Should the society not attempt to 
crowd too much into a single evening, the sessions will probably 
be interesting. 

* * * 


FROM an artistic point of view the consecration of the cathe- 
dral of St. Peter and St. Paul on Monday was the most impressive 
ceremonial ever witnessed in Philadelphia. It would seem as 
though ecclesiastical symbolism had reached its perfect develop- 
ment in the elaborate and often gorgeous ritual which the Roman 
Church prescribes for these unusual occasions, and though the on- 
looking crowd cannot be expected to understand the significance 
of such ceremonies as the knocking at the door, the inscription of 
the cross on ashes, and the consecration of the altars and relics, 
vet to the student of the church symbolism they possess a mean- 
ing which, quite apart from religious affiliations, is strikingly poet- 
ical and esthetic. 

The celebration of the Pontifical High Mass, on Monday, was 
stately, and the music, especially Beethoven’s Mass in C, of a char- 
acter rarely enjoyed by Philadelphians. 

* * * 


In the publication of certain recently-found letters of John 
Keats, and of sundry suppressed passages never printed in his 
poems, Mr. Buxton Forman has given the world some exceedingly 
interesting information, though it may be questioned whether he 
has done a real service to the memory of the poet. To turn from 
the contemplation of splendid passages and felicitous phrases, 
seemingly struck off at white heat by the hand of genius, and to 
find them the result of many changes and much toilsome tentative 
effort, shocks the believer in intuitive perception, to whom igno- 
rance was such bliss that it is the veriest folly to be wise. 

Mr. Forman’s information is not all new ; the suppressed first 
stanza of the ‘ Ode to Melancholy,” for instance, is well known ; 
but he furnishes instances of verbal alterations and emendations, 
and more especially of the cancellation of entire stanzas, which 
are an addition to the knowledge of Keats literature. In most 
cases the alterations are an improvement; the ending to the 
seventh stanza of “ Isabella” : 

“* Lorenzo ’—here she ceased her timid quest, 
But in her tone and look he read the rest,”’ 
is clearly better than the couplet which Keats originally wrote, 
to say nothing of the redundant stanza which follows, and which, 
according to Mr. Forman, the poet struck out almost as soon as it 
was written. A stanza originally written to follow Stanza III. of 
the “ Eve of Saint Agnes,” beginning : 
“ But there are ears may hear sweet melodies,” 
appears to us worthy of preservation, and its suppression in the 
printed version may not have been so wise as some other of the 
changes here recorded. In “ Hyperion” the passage about the 
oaks that 
“Dream all night without a stir, 
Save from one gradual solitary gust 
That comes upon the silence and dies off 
As if the ebbing air had but one wave,” 
has undergone a complete alteration of the sense by the substitu- 
tion of the word gradual for sudden,—a substitution quite in line 
with the feeling of the scene and with a fine poetic insight. 

Information concerning great men must always possess an in- 
terest, but somehow, in the case of such singers as Keats, we had 
as lief not be shown the springs and cog-wheels. 

* * * 


THERE have ever been radical differences of opinion as to the 
practical details of instruction in our public schools, and in so far 
as, under our system, no cast-iron rules are possible, it is not to be 
regretted that diverse views should present themselves, and that 
new plans should from time to time be tried. Without going into 
the merits of the crusade being made by some of the Scctional 
Boards against the methods introduced by Superintendent MacAl- 
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ister, it may be said that upon general principles those methods 
are in line with the educational movement of late years. The best 
thought of educators leans, we believe, towards the acquirement 
of a general knowledge of the externals before the use of a text- 
book. The theory of object-lessons upon which Frébel founded 
the kindergarten has been applied successfully to higher grades of 
education, and a comprehension of principles has come to precede 
the study of the mere verbal rules in which those principles are 
set forth. Especially is this true in the study of language; there 
was a time when “grammars” were supreme; the student of a 
foreign tongue was plunged into their intricacies before he knew a 
word of the spoken language. 1f one wished to acquire French, he 
began by learning by rote the terminations of the auxiliary verbs 
avoir and étre. The irrationality of this course has finally dawned 
upon teachers, and people now learn French by the natural method 
in which they learned to speak their mother tongue. The same is 
true throughout the list of studies included in our public school 
curriculum; the manner of using text-books has changed, and 
teachers who have traveled in the old ruts these many years find 
it hard to accommodate themselves to progressive ideas. The fact 
that this is the first year in which children have gone through the 
entire graded course and entered the Girls’ Normal School and the 
City High School, tells forcibly in favor of Mr. MacAlister’s meth- 
ods, and a mere sentiment of dissatisfaction is hardly sufficient to 
warrant a return to antiquated ways and a superseded routine. 
* * * 


REv. JosepH May, pastor of the First Unitarian Church, said 
in a recent sermon : 

“T know of no one thing, except, perhaps, the provision of a Free Public 
Library, so desirable for our population as the development of our local 
University. What this community has characteristically lacked has been 
precisely the influence which a University of the first class would have 
exerted on it. A community constantly producing such vast wealth, con- 
stantly bringing to the possession of wealth those who have not had it be- 
fore, especially needs some pervading, mastering influence in the direction of 
intellectual elevation and refinement, to save the characters of its young men, 
and keep its successive generations from degenerating into materialism and 
sensualism. The recently awakened interest in our University is a most 
favorable omen for the intellectual life of the'city, and, with that, for its 
moral life. To those whoare now so energetically exerting themselves in 
this direction, the highest praise and gratitude are due from their fellow- 
citizens, and the most liberal furtherance of their efforts ; and I trust we shall 
not wait forever for some Johns Hopkins or Ezra Cornell to come to their 
aid and give them the endowment they need, to make the institution all it 
ought to be. A million dollars placed there would do for Philadelphia what 
it cannot do anywhere else. Raise the grade of your highest institution of 
learning, and you raise that of all the rest. And you stimulate the in- 
tellectual life of the whole community as nothing else can do. For that 
stimulation must especially come from the actual presence and activity of 
highly-trained, disinterested students in all branches of learning. These 
are a community’s leaders, in whom the sacred flame burns with original 
power, and enlightens and warms all who come near It.” 


* * * 


SoME months ago, Professor Thurston of Cornell wrote of the 
three inventors for whom the world is waiting. One of the three 
was the inventor who should show us how to convert the caloric 
produced in combustion directly into electric force, without the in- 
tervention of the steam boiler or any similar agency. It is now 
claimed that a young mechanic in New England has solved this 
problem, and thata number of Hartford capitalists have united to 
put his discovery to practical use. If this should prove true, then 
we may look for nothing short of a revolution in transportation 
and other industries, as the saving of force thus effected will 
cheapen nearly all mechanical processes to an extent hardly less 
than has been effected by the steam-engine. At present the cost 
of electric force is vastly increased by the use of steam-power as 
an intermediary, since only a small part of the caloric force pro- 
duced by combustion can be actually utilized, and as even much 
of the steam goes to waste. The amount of power represented by 
a pound weight of coal is greatly in excess of that we obtain from 
it for any human use, cooking and heating not excepted. All our 
methods of using it are wasteful in a high degree, and this new in- 
vention, if it be a fact, will stop one of the world’s great leakages. 

In this connection we may note that the question: “ What is 
electricity ?”’ has again been declared an open one. Formerly it 
was regarded as a subtle fluid, distributed over all mundane sur- 
faces, with some equality. Then it was said to be a force like 
heat. Now speculation has reached a kind of agnosticism.—Omnia 
exeunt in mysterium, the scholastics said. 





During the four years ending in 1883 Russia exported 1,772,678 tons of 
breadstuffs; India, 644,785 tons, and the United States, 3,993,428 tons. 
During the five years ending 1888 the figures were: Russia, 2,230,133 tons ; 
India,906,281 tons ; United States, 3,147,750 tons. This represents less injury 
to us from the growth of the grain in India and Russia than might have 
been expected, but many other countries have grown to be competitors in 
the last decade. 





PUBLIC OPINION. 
JUDGMENT OF MR. PATTISON’S ADMINISTRATION. 


lage new candidacy of Mr. Pattison for the Governorship brings 
up as a question of interest what was said of his Adminis- 
tration when it closed in January, 1887. Naturally, the Demo- 
cratic journals spoke well of it, but there were expressions by 
others which were direct and emphatic, and which bear on the 
existing situation very directly. Thus, the Press (January 17 
1887), said : 


“Governor Pattison will go out of office to-morrow with a general rec- 
ognition of the integrity of purpose which has marked his public career.” 
THE AMERICAN, in its issue of January 22, 1887, discussed 
calmly the character of Governor Pattison’s Administration, and 
in the course of its article said : 


“Governor Pattison’s general policy has been right. He has, in the 
main, served the State honorably and well. The extra session of 1883, with 
the prolonged contest between the Governor and Legislature, was a tactical 
mistake, unfortunate in all its features. The investigation of the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Schools had a somewhat theatrical air, and has made comparatively 
little impression on the public mind. But in general the attitude of the 
Governor upon the several questions of public policy that have passed under 
his view has been that of one honestly concerned for the common welfare 
and not merely desirous to serve a partisan or private purpose. His ap- 
pointments to office have been usually creditable, and his deliberation in 
making changes has contributed to the increase of the public feeling against 
that strenuous partisanship which would divide the citizenship of a State 
into two vehemently hostile camps, and make ‘a clean sweep’ with every 
shift of power. Altogether these features of his incumbency have given it 
dignity, from which his own personal bearing has not detracted. His ad- 
ministration will be referred to in the history of the State, as one of credit.” 


TheScranton Truth, a vigorous and earnest Republican jour- 
nal, said in its issue of January 18, 1887: 

“ Governor Pattison, who retires to-day from the office of Chief Magistrate 
of Pennsylvania, will take with him into private life the respect of all right- 
minded men, regardless of party. While his administration was not entirely 
without mistakes, it deserves to be said of it that it was clean, conscientious 
and creditable in many respects. The retiring Governor did his duty ac- 
cording to the best of his judgment, and served the State with all the ability 
at hiscommand. Although a party man, Governor Pattison was no narrow 
partisan, and his career is full of wholesome example. As he is still young 
it is possible that his fellow-citizens may yet call him to the front to serve 
them once more in some public position in which his courage, his honesty 
and love of justice may be exercised for the good of the people.” 

_ The Telegraph, of Harrisburg, usually a thorough-going, 
thick-and-thin party organ, (Republican), in its issue of January 
17, 1887, spoke emphatically thus : 


“ Unexpectedly chosen Governor of the second State in this great coun- 
try, at an age when the majority of men have just finished their preparatory 
education, it was ‘thought that Robert E. Pattison would be not only a plia- 
ble but ‘also a willing tool for the political tricksters and corrupt lobbyists 
that gather about the State capital when the Legislature is in session. But 
some of the so-called leaders of his own party, who thought to lead him by 
the nose, quickly discovered that their advice was not wanted, and if given 
would only be followed when it commended itself to the judgment and con- 
science of the youthful Executive ; while the lobbyist and the man with a 
scheme to plunder the Treasury or cheat the people found himself shown to 
the door with a promptness that wanted nothing to convince him of its sin- 
cerity. . . . . His administration was so thoroughly honest, open, and 
courageous that their shafts fell harmless at his feet, and at the end of his 
term he laid down the staff of his great office with the respect of every citi- 
zen of the Commonwealth whose respect was worth having. A fearless, con- 
scientious, and upright Executive, Robert E. Pattison need have no care for 
an investigation into his official life.” 

And the renomination of Mr. Pattison now, draws from the 
Ledger of this city, (July 3), the following strong testimony con- 
cerning him: 

“Tt was a wise selection. It wasa candidate for Governor they were 
assembled to nominate—and they selected one who, having been Governor 
and having proved himself loyal to the Constitution and devoted to the 
honest administration of the law—and to the enforcement of all the lawsand 
public welfare, no matter what interests or what corporations stood in the 
way—they could fairly say to the people of the State, Robert E. Pattison 
served you ably and faithfully as your Chief Executive when you elected 
him before—the presumption is, he will serve you faithfully and efficiently 
again. 

“That was good party politics and good public policy—good for the people 
and for the State,—for it is to be repeated that it was a candidate for Governor 
of the State of Pennsylvania that was to be nominated for the suffrage of 
the people, and not the representative of a powerful party leader.” 








Roman nobles sometimes had whole provinces for estates, but these are 
almost parallel in Australia, where immense estates are numerous. Three 
are advertised for sale in a Melbourne paper. The area of the first is 454 
square miles, of which the rent is £321 1s. 6d. only, and the cattle on the 
pasture are valued at £2 10s. each. The second com, rises 648 square miles, 
and the third 553 square miles. All three arein Queensland. The first lot 
is described as watered by a river, and having a town 90 miles distant on 
one side, and 150 on the other. The advantage of the second is that it lies 
between three towns which are respectively 180, 300, and 350 miles away ; 
and the third, apparently most fortunately situated of all, is “ within 100 
miles of a railway.” 
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REVIEWS. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE H. Stuart. Written by Himself. Edited 
by Robert Ellis Thompson, D.D. Philadelphia: J. M. Stod- 
dart & Co. 1890. 

HE Scotch-Irish stock which has furnished so many representa- 

tives to American commercial, professional, political and relig- 
ious life, has given no more marked example than George Hay 

Stuart. He came from Ulster to Philadelpbia in September, 1831, 

a careless, frolicsome boy of fifteen, and at once entered into busi- 

ness in his elder brother’s employ. At the age of twenty-one he 

was made a partner in the firm, which was maintained generally 
with great success for forty-two years. Eager to do good, he early 
became a Sunday-school teacher, and was soon advanced to the 
responsible position of superintendent, which he held for twenty- 
five years. His methodical business habits were manifest in the 
discharge of these duties as in many more which were quickly as- 

signed to him. ; a 
Mr. Stuart’s peculiar position and power in religious work 

cannot be properly estimated without considering the little sect 
with which he had cast his lot. The name of that body,—the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church,—has been commonly misunder- 
stood. It was never meant to indicate a secession from a larger 
Presbyterian body. The adjectives of the title are independent of 
each other, and mark the church, first, as reformed from the doc- 
trinal views of Romanism, and secondly, Presbyterian in its gov- 
ernment. Persecution seemed to have exterminated the Covenan- 
ters, who claimed to be the only true Reformed Church in their na- 
tive Scotland, but the “ persecuted remnant” sent out off-shoots 
to Ireland and the United States, which have manifested a tena- 
cious vitality far surpassing their actual] numbers. 

In the narrow field of this denomination George H. Stuart 
grew up, absorbing what was best in its spirit and cultivating its 
opportunities for Christian activity. But the wide range of his 
business life made him look beyond sectarian barriers and claim 
kindred with others laboring in larger fields; and he rejoiced to 
have his claim allowed. The anti-slavery movement seems to 
have been the first to draw him into organized codperation with 
the members of Christian churches generally, as he sought to give 
that movement a distinctly religious rather than a merely human- 
itarian tone. His peculiar power in enlisting public sympathy 
with his efforts, was soon manifested in the cause of Sunday- 
schools and missions. In 1848 he was chosen a manager of the 
American Sunday School Union, and thereafter he took a deep 
interest in its efforts to evangelize the Western States. In 1851, 
while he was visiting the British Isles, his persevering ingenuity 
was taxed to the utmost in trying to secure an interview with the 
devoted scotch missionary to India, Rev. Dr. Alexander Duff; but 
his labor was abundantly rewarded when, in 1854, he persuaded 
the apostolic veteran to make a tour in the United States. Mr. 
Stuart’s characteristic tact and energy, and Dr. Duff’s perfervid 
eloquence made his progress through the country the beginning 
of a new era for the cause of foreign missions. 

In the same year Mr. Stuart entered upon that part of his 
life-work which first made his name familiar throughout the 
United States. Following the example of a London salesman, 
who had formed a Young Men’s Christian Association among his 
fellow-clerks, the Philadelphia merchart started a similar move- 
ment which has since covered the whole land. It was in this 
connection that his inspiring leadership won for him the once 
familiar sobriquet of ‘ Bishop Stuart.” When, a few years later, 
the war for the Union drew from their homes to camp and battle- 
field thousands of young men, it was natural that the same earnest 
leader should devise new ways of watching over their welfare. A 
special convention of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
was held in New York city in November, 1861, at which the 
United States Christian Commission was organized, Mr. Stuart 
being placed at its head. His own words are: “I was thus 
chosen to the most important position I ever filled, and was in- 
troduced to what I ever since have regarded as the great work 
of my life.” In December President Lincoln wrote a letter of 
cordial approval of the proposed plans, addressing it to “ Rev. 
George H. Stuart,” and early in the next year the work was com- 
menced. As the Sanitary Commission was an unprecedented 
volunteer effort of the loyal people to promote the physical well- 
being of their friends and representatives in the field, the Christian 
Commission was a kindred movement looking to their moral and 
religious welfare. The former was designed to serve as volun- 
teer surgeons, the latter as volunteer chaplains; yet in actual 
practice their services were blended and interchanged, and the 
spiritual and physical needs of the largest volunteer army ever 
assembled in the world were thus amply provided for. Though 
various obstacles were encountered, the Christian Commission 
triumphed by patient perseverance in well-doing. It received 
the hearty endorsement and earnest cooperation of Generals Grant, 





Sherman, Meade, and other commanders. Mr. Stuart’s executive 
ability was tested and proved to the fullest extent during the 
four years’ work of the Commission. At its final meeting in 1866, 
it reported that its officers had expended in behalf of the soldiers 
and sailors $6,291,107, besides the unpaid services of 5,000 agents, 
delegates, and nurses, 

But Mr. Stuart’s public labors were not yet ended. He had 
always sought to promote Christian fellowship, and his experience 
in the Christian Commission awakeued the feeling that with the 
return of peace and national union had come the time for Chris- 
tian union. From his own little denomination he secured a call 
for a convention to consider the union of the various branches of 
the Presbyterian Church. The convention met in the Wylie 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, in November, 1867, and Mr. 
Stuart was chosen to preside. It resulted in a remarkable mani- 
festation of harmony among the ledders of the principal denomi- 
nations represented. Great bodies, however, move slowly, and 
more than two years elapsed before these churches formally 
united. Strange to say, the little synod which had officially ini- 
tiated the movement remained unattached, and Mr. Stuart him- 
self could only look and reach over the fence. Worse still, the 
Synod suspended him for thus breaking bounds, and his own little 
Presbytery withdrew from the Synod, so that the large-hearted 
leader, so far as formal regulations could restrain him, was more 
isolated than ever. But the warmth of his zeal easily melted all 
such bonds, and all Christians felt his love to the brethren. He 
was for many years the most effectual supporter of the evangelistic 
work, most strikingly exemplified by Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
He promoted the “ Alliance of the Reformed Churches holding 
the Presbyterian System,” whose meetings are commonly called 
the Pan-Presbyterian Council. At last he had the satisfaction of 
taking the congregation in which he had always retained his 
membership into formal union with the Presbyterian Church. 

Religious work did not absorb all his activities after the war. 
When General Grant became President he made more than one 
offer of a seat in his cabinet to Mr. Stuart, who had won his high re- 
gard during the war, but the merchant firmly refused political 
office, as he had already declined a nomination for Congress in 
the early days of the Republican party. But when the President 
announced his “ Peace Policy ” towards the Indians and called for 
the help of Christain people in doing justice to an ill-treated race, 
Mr. Stuart’s sympathy with the suffering constrained him to give 
his services to humanity in this important field for several years. 
In his own city and elsewhere he devoted himself to various forms 
of benevolent labor, and welcomed every earnest helper in these 
departments. At last misfortune overtook him; his firm, after 
fifty years of general prosperity, was compelled to go into liquida- 
tion, and though his friends rallied to his aid, he refused to bur- 
den them unduly. Yet with their assistance he renewed for some 
years his business activity, till his health, which for many years 
had been impaired by asthma, completely gave way. Then, as 
the shades of life’s evening gathered round him, with unabated 
trust in Divine Providence, he thankfully reviewed his checkered 
and eventful career. At the request of many friends these recol- 
lections were dictated to willing hands and now preserve the mem- 
ory of the Christian philanthropist. 

Mr. Stuart’s autobiography has been carefully edited and pre- 
pared for the press by Prof. R. E. Thompson, D. D., a native of 
the same place, and a friend and associate of many years’ stand- 
ing. His Introduction contains a judicious statement of the in- 
debtedness of America to Ulster for distinguished men and a trib- 
ute to the character of Mr. Stuart. J.P. L. 





THE VILLAGE CoMMUNITY. With Special Reference to the 
Origin and Form of its Survivals in Britain. By George 
Laurence Gomme. With Maps and Illustrations. (The 
Contemporary Science Series, Vol. VI.) New York: Scrib- 
ner and Welford. 

A quarter of a century has passed since the German scholars, 
Von Maurer and Nasse, first pointed out the great sociological 
importance of the village community for the study of Teutonic 
institutions and history. Since that time a series of scholars of 
Western Europe and of Russia have followed up its traces in many 
lands, Mr. Seebohm, M. de Laveleye, and Sir Henry Sumner Maine, 
being the best known to general readers. It was found that not 
only in Germany and its British colony, but in all branches of the 
Aryan race, from the Hebrides to the Ganges, this primitive group, 
owning its land in common and preserving certain common 
features of politicial and agrarian organization, was established. 
And farther research by Morgan and others brought out the fact 
that it was by no means peculiar to the Aryans, as the natives of 
America, whether living in stone pueblos, or in villages of wooden 
structure, or in groups of wigwams, were members essentially of 
village communities of a type near enough to the Teutonic or to 
the Aryan. 
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Mr. Gomme undertakes to give his readers a fair summary of 
what is known about the village community through these re- 
searches, but he does more than this. Heisimpressed with the value 
of the folk-lore of the uneducated classes as a source of our knowl- 
edge of the past. He believes that in these days of the rapid 
spread of education, we cannot be too prompt in gathering these 
long-lived traditions from the mouths of the common people, before 
the widening of their mental horizon blurs their recollection. So 
in addition to the sources used by his predecessors, he makes free 
use of the stories and traditions collected by the students of folk- 
lore, of whom he is one. He also brings to bear on the problem 
that ethnological craniology which Canon Taylor has exhibited as 
overthrowing the current notions as to the identity of the Aryan 
peoples and their history. Armed with this knowledge, he has 
very little difficulty in showing that Maine was mistaken in 
treating the village community 4s an Aryan institution distinct- 
ively, that Seebohm was equally in the dark in insisting that the 
English village was the product of an advanced civilization and 
not primitive in a proper sense; and that all the English writers 
have been misled by the assumption that the English people are 
substantially an Aryan population, and that every feature of their 
institutional life must be traced to an Aryan source. 

Mr. Gomme finds that both in India and in England the vil- 
lage community is older than the coming of the first Aryan invad- 
ers, and must have originated with the non-Aryan aborigines. 
Within the Hindoo village the relations of the conquering Ar- 
yans to the subject people has been defined by custom, after much 
friction. But the compromise thus reached reappears in England 
also, where the ruling race formed an element apart, and their 
tenants formed groups by themselves. Following this discovery 
up by ethnological investigations, he finds confirmation of the im- 
portance of the pre-Aryan elements in the physiognomy and the 
sculls of the lower class in the English villages. He also sees in 
the surviving traces of terrace-cultivation of the hill-sides a usage 
common to the pre-Aryans of both India and England, and prob- 
ably the first form of agriculture, as it is not unlikely that it was 
from these lower races that the roving, cattle-tending Aryans 
learned to till the soil. He also finds that the superstitious cus- 
toms of the early Aryan communities, some of which still sur- 
vive, are of pre-Aryan origin. Such is the curious practice, in 
some parts of Great Britain, of leaving uncultivated some of the 
best land in the community, under the name of ‘“ no man’s land,” 
this being in fact the land left to the gods of the forest by the first 
who cleared the soil of its trees. 

He traces with some care the development of the village 
house, but without the fresh light thrown on that subject by 
Eilert Sundt and his successors in that field of investigation in 
Scandinavia. He finds the worship of ancestors centered at the 
hearth to be the bondjwhich, even more than bare kinship, held the 
community together ; and that when the English became Christian, 
they made the hearth the centre of baptisms, of marriage rites, 
and other Christian usages. 

Without attempting to cover the whole field in an exhaustive 
way, Mr. Gomme takes up special instances of village life in its 
survivals or its records, and points out what is needed to carry the 
investigation still farther. He also traces, as far as this is possible 
at present, the subsequent development of the village, showing 
that this has moved on different lines in different localities, and 
that itis by no means allowable to assume that the English manor 
is the general outcome of it. In fact, too much has been made of 
the manor, which, like the parish, is a late derivative institution, 
with no claim to primitiveness of character. 

The book is not brilliant nor even always correct. We observe 
in places that “like” is employed for “as.” But it is clear and 
connected in style, the matter is well digested, and the illustra- 
tions from the Record Office and from old monuments, are very 
valuable, if not very artistic. . 





THE CHARLEMAGNE TOWER COLLECTION OF AMERICAN COLONIAL 
Laws. Privately Printed for The Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. 1890. 8vo. Large Paper. Pp. 298. 

This beautiful example of typography from the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company press of Philadelphia is an exhaustive Catalogue of 
the remarkable collection formed by the late Charlemagne Tower, 
and presented by his widow to the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, in March last. His son has added to the gift by this ad- 
mirable Catalogue, both in outward and inward value, quite 
worthy of the rare volumes that it describes with pains taking 
bibliographical accuracy. It is enriched with a brief and modest 
sketch of Mr. Tower’s very striking life and by a good engraved 
portrait. Born in New York of New England stock, graduated 
at Harvard in 1880 in the class with Charles Sumner, married 
and settled in Pennsylvania, Mr. Tower was very successful at 
the Bar, and an acknowledged authority on Mining and Land 
Titles, when he retired on a handsome competency to Philadel- 





phia in 1875. There he became engaged in some great industrial 
enterprises, was uctive in coal mining and the purchase of coal 
lands and building coal railroads, was one of the heads of the 
North Pacific Railroad, and then almost alone developed the 
mineral resources of Minnesota, organized companies, built rail- 
roads, docks, and other necessary adjuncts, and finally transferred 
his great property to a powerful corporation, and after a brief 
period of rest, died in July, 1889, in his eighty-first year. For 
forty years he had been gathering the collection that bears his 
name, of early American laws and Americana, now safely housed 
in the new fire-proof Library of the Historical Society, and 
through this Catalogue made easy of reference for students of the 
branch of American history. The Catalogue describes 942 num- 
bers, the earliest extant editions of American colonial laws, and 
87 numbers, works on early American history, illustrative and 
supplemental to the series of laws, but so numerous and valuable 
as to form a distinctive collection of great importance and rarity. 

Mr. Tower aimed at and succeeded in gathering a collection 
of material for the comparative study of American colonial laws. 
It embraces the first extant editions of the laws of each of the 
colonies except Rhode Island, New Jersey, and Maryland, the 
first edition of the laws of Vermont, and of the British and Danish 
West Indies. It has not only all the revisions down to 1800, but 
those rarest of rare books, the original session laws of all the colo- 
nies except North Carolina and Georgia. The set of Pennsylva- 
nia and Massachusetts laws is in each case unequalled,—that of 
New York is a very noteworthy book, the New York Laws of 
1789, specially bound for Washington, with his autograph and 
book plate in each volume. Virginia, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
indeed almost every colony is represented by some specially rare 
volume. All are bound in excellent taste, each colony has its spe- 
cial color, and merely as specimens of exquisite binding, the col- 
lection is sure to attract attention. In its Americana it includes 
all the earliest general histories of the original colonies, many vol- 
umes on America printed in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, numerous Franklin imprints, and a fine series of the Eliot 
Indian tracts. All of these treasures were quietly gathered by 
Mr. Tower in the midst of engrossing occupations, and the great 
expenditure of money both in acquiring them and in having 
them bound, without regard to cost, went on so unobtrusively 
that his name was hardly known to collectors, and many diligent 
searchers after rare books will recognize the objects of a vain 
quest in the numbers described in this Catalogue. There could be 
no better memorial of such a man as Mr. Tower than this collec- 
tion securely housed in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
and no better method of making its treasures known and accessi- 
ble than this careful Catalogue, with its full description and accur- 
ate collation of every volume. Fortunately, Mr. Tower had the 
valuable assistance of Mr. Charles M. Hildeburn in forming this 
collection, and his son has wisely secured that able bibliographer’s 
help in the preparation of the Catalogue, although nowhere is 
Mr. Hildeburn’s name mentioned, a characteristic bit of modesty 
which ought not to prevent his merit being known. 





ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. By Edward J. Trelawney. 
With an Introduction by Edward Garnett. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 1890. 

E. J. Trelawney is known as the writer of ‘‘ Recollections of 
Shelley and Byron,” which students of English literature have 
accepted as fa. hful and discriminating. He was a strong and 
bandsome, but passionate and ungovernable Cornishman, who 
after a youth of adventure in the East Indian Seas, had fought in 
the war of Greek independence. Then he wandered about Europe 
and even to America, restless and cursing his fortune as “a 
younger son,” yet eventually settled down on an English farm, 
and enjoyed a picturesque old age, dying at eighty-eight. Before 
1830 some literary friends had urged him to commit his adven- 
tures to writing, and the result was this book, which, without ever 
securing favor from critics, has passed through five or six editions. 
It cannot be seriously regarded as a veiled autobiography, as the 
editor argues, but is evidently a patched-up, exaggerated romance, 
suggested by scenes and incidents of Trelawney’s career on the 
sea. Throughout life he was theatrical in appearance and man- 
ner, and his book is a mixture of Smollett and Byron, coarse and 
melodramatic. The chapters relating to his boyhood are vile and 
disgusting. His first publisher is said to have omitted several 
passages on account of their brutality, and it would have been 
well if more had been pruned. The illustrations of the book have 
nothing to do with the story, but relate to the Greek war, in 
which Trelawney bore an honorable part. 





MIDNIGHT TALKS AT THE CLUB. Reported by Amos K. Fiske. 
Pp. 298. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
This is a collection of discussions of the sort familiar to all 
readers, It is in the style of Helps’ “ Friends in Council,” and 
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numberless other books of that class. The questions discussed 
are those of modern life and thought,—prohibition and temper- 
ance, political immorality, the Irish-Americans, etc.,—with a 
strong tendency toward those of a religious or theological charac- 
ter. The debates are of the sort which men are apt to engage in 
who are interested in generalities, and willing to ‘“‘ hear themselves 
talk.” There is some sound sense on various subjects, even if not 
particularly novel or striking. The “ Judge” remarks that ‘‘ The 
good old scheme of moral suasion seems to have gone out of vogue 
since political prohibition came in; but appeals to reason and con- 
science and to the moral sense and domestic sentiments are much 
more effective in this matter than the resort to legislation. It is 
better to convince than to coerce, to reform the people than to re- 
form the laws?” ‘‘ What has become of all temperance societies, 
with their impassioned exhortations, their pledges, their cold-water 
brigades, and the rest of it? They have been mostly killed or para- 
lyzed by the Prohibition movement, which has made temperance a 
political instead of a moral question.” Replying to the objurgations 
of the“ Colonel” on the Irish-Americans, and their propensity to 
take an active share in politics, the ‘‘ Judge” says, ‘“‘ Their eager- 
ness and activity in politics and public affairs are not bad things in 
themselves. If people of native blood and of long American de- 
scent had more of that disposition and did some of the pushing, it 
would be better for them. A willingness to do public work needs 
only to become united with capacity and high motives to become a 
salutary force, and this Irish peculiarity of seeking a chance to 
share in making and administering the laws would not be mischiev- 
ous if properly inspired and guided, as it may be in time.” 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


VOLUME issued in this city by the American Humane Soci- 
ety, Boston, “‘ Black Beauty: His Grooms and Companions,” 
by A. Sewall, is described as “the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the 
Horse,’ ”’ and the fact that over ninety thousand copies have been 
sold in England is proof that it is well adapted to its purpose, 
which is to secure merciful consideration for the noblest of the 
animals man has associated with himself. It is in the form of an 
autobiography of a horse, who describes his experience with mas- 
ters and stablemen, good and bad. He shows that the causes of 
the sufferings of his kind are gratuitous cruelty, thoughtlessness, 
ignorance, neglect, and fashion. Against the demand of fashion 
for checkreins he is especially eloquent, and shows at what cost 
of present suffering and of shortened life this means of obtaining 
“a stylish turnout ” is employed. The book is brightly written, 
and as pleasantly as its purpose permits. And after some painful 
experiences it ends very pleasantly. 





Another of the series of volumes written by Monsieur Imbert 
de St. Amand on “ Famous Women of the French Court,’ trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Thomas Sargeant Perry, is issued by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. It follows that on Josephine, 
and relates—nominally, at least—to the second wife of Napo- 
leon, Marie Louise, the Austrian girl who at eighteen was “ sacri- 
ficed ’’ to the exigencies of politics and married to the Corsican 
“Emperor” of the French. It is an interesting book, like that 
on Josephine, and appears upon a casual reading to be less ab- 
surd in its general view of events, though the candid reader might 
at some points consider it still sufficiently afflicted by the Napo- 
leonic glamour. It says in conclusion that the Emperor would 
have done well to ask his young wife’s advice before embarking 
on the Russian campaign, for “‘ she would have prevented the la- 
mentable wreck of the gigantic Empire.”’ It is hardly supposable 
that M. de St. Amand now regrets the wreck of that ‘‘ empire.” 





Messrs. Fowler & Wells publish a very useful manual on 
“Fruits and How to Use Them,” by Mrs. Hester M. Poole. It 
gives nearly seven hundred recipes for wholesome preparations of 
foreign and domestic fruits, and deals with a list of these, which 
begins with the apple and closes with the tamarind. Doubtless it 
will be a disclosure to many cooks and housekeepers to turn the 
leaves of this volume and see how many forms of fruit may be 
easily and attractively added to the bill of fare. 

Mrs. Poole dedicates her book to the women of the W. C. T. 
U., and she points out in her introduction how much the judicious 
use of fruits as daily food may do to displace the appetite for in- 
toxicating liquors. ‘ One great help to the cause of temperance,” 
she remarks, ‘‘ will doubtless be in the growing use of unfermented 
grape juice. It quenches the thirst, and imparts buoyancy and 
strength without stimulation.” 











“ Already,” says a Maine newspaper, “‘twenty young ladies have been 
heard from who intend gracing Colby’s classic halls by their presence 
next term,and more are expected. Considering the fact that there were 
only eight in the last freshman class this is quite an increase, and Colby 
wil] soon be running an opposition to Wellesley, Smith, aud Vassar. The 
young men there will soon become a secondary consideration.” 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


ROF. HUXLEY’S new volume will be something more than 
a reprint of recent essays. It will have a long preface, en- 
tirely new. Messrs, Macmillan are the publishers. 

The biography of Sarah Bernhardt will be ready in Septem- 
ber. Special interest will attach to numerous letters of the actress 
to be included in the work. Madame Bernhardt writes in an ani- 
mated style. 

The academical addresses of the late Dr. Déllinger are to be 
issued in London by John Murray. The volume will include es- 
says on “ The Jews in Europe ” and “ Dante as a Prophet.’’ 

Prof. Drummond’s ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World” 
has had an immense success; and now it is annonnced that 120,- 
000 English copies of his sermon on the Bible, ‘‘ The Greatest 
Thing in the World,” have been circulated, besides translations 
into various languages. 

Mr. Lowell has consented to receive and transmit subscrip- 
tions to the fund to be presented to Dr. George Bullen on his ap- 
proaching retirement from the British Museum. 

The title of Mr. Whistler’s book, ‘‘ The Gentle Art of Making 
rEnemies,” was the happy thought not of himself but of the “ pi- 
tate,’ Mr. Sheridan Ford. Mr. Whistler’s own suggestion fora 
itle was “‘ Scalps.”’ 

Messrs. Methuen’s new series of short biographies, ‘‘ English 
Leaders of Religion,” will begin in October with the publication 
of Mr. R. H. Hutton’s monograph on Cardinal Newman. The 
aim of the series is to give biographical estimates, free from party 
bias, of the most prominent leaders of religious thought in Eng- 
land in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

162,987 volumes were added to the college libraries of the 
United States during the college year 1889-90, making the total 
number in those collections 2,882,398. The same institutions have 
received in gifts during that period $3,625,079, making their ag- 
gregate productive endowments $48,545,499. 

A comedy in Latin, “‘ The Two Captives,” has been acted with 
much success by the students of the College of St. Francis Xa- 
vier. 

F. Warne & Co., whose American office is in the Cooper 
Union, New York, will issue at once ‘‘ Musical Groundwork,” 
which is said to be ‘‘ an entirely new work on the gradual growth 
and history of musical form, intended as well for students as for 
those thousands of grown-up people who take, or desire to take, 
an intelligent interest in music.”’ 


Hannis Taylor, of Mobile, has been engaged for fourteen years 
on his “Origin and Growth of the English Constitution,” of 
which only one volume has as yet been published. Another is 
now nearly ready. 

+ The publication of Marion Crawford’s novel, ‘ A Cigarette- 
Maker’s Romance,” has been deferred until autumn. It will 
first make its appearance in serial form. 


A cheap edition of Miss Betham-Edward’s novel is in contem- 
plation. 

Sir F. Pollock is collecting in a volume the articles he has 
written for various English and American magazines, to which he 
will give the general title, ‘‘ The Science of Politics.” 

Longmans, Green & Co, announce a romance with the title, 
“Taxar,” taken from the name of the chief character, a crafty 
British slave, who serves a Greek tyrant to his death. 


To the ‘‘ Adventure Series,’”’ in which has already appeared a 
volume by Trelawny, will be added the “Journal of Robert 
Drury” and the “ Military Career of John Shipp,” the latter 
having passed quite out of public recollection. Prof. Vambery is 
writing a volume for the series. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


M®: T. RB. ALDRICH has resigned the Editorship of the Atlan- 

tic Monthly and has been succeeded by Mr. Horace E. Scud- 
der. Mr. Aldrich had been editor of The Atlantic since 1881, fol- 
lowing William D. Howells in that position. Previous editors 
were James Russell Lowell and James T. Fields. 


Wm. T. Stead is arranging for the publication of a London 
sixpenny religious monthly “on entirely new lines and with an 
attractive and novel name.” 

Arrangements are made for the publication of a new English 
weekly to be called The Whirlwind. Mr. Herbert Vivian and 
Hon, Stuart Erskine are concerned in the project, which is de- 
scribed in the circular they have issued as “ a lively and eccentric 
newspaper.” 
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SCIENCE. 


THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF GASES. By Arthur L. Kimball. 
HEAT As A ForM OF ENERGY. By Robert H. Thurston. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

HESE books are the second and third numbers of the “ River- 
side Science Series,’’ which is termed by the projectors, “‘a 
collection of books setting forth the application of science to the 
conditions of modern life,” and which aims to present the accom- 
plished facts of science, keeping as free as possible from mere mat- 
ters of theory. 

The later investigations which have led to the present concep- 
tion of the physical constitution of matter, which is stated in the 
kinetic or; impact theory of molecular structure now generally 
held, met their greatest successes in the study of the properties 
and actions of gases. Matter in this form seems to act under laws 
of greater simplicity than those of the solid and liquid states, and 
the determination of these laws covers a wide field of interesting 
experiment. Mr. Kimball’s sketch of this field is prefaced by gen- 
eral accounts of the laws of pressure and buoyancy ; the determi- 
nation of Boyle’s law, with its many applications ; the interesting 
series of experiments which established the identity of gases and 
vapors ; and the application of the law of the mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat to gases, where we again meet the epoch-making la- 
bors of Mayer, Joule, and Sir William Thomson. The most inter- 
esting chapters, because the nearest to the line of present advance 
in molecular physics, are those upon “ Avogadro’s Law and the 
Kinetic Theory,” and Prof. Crooke’s discoveries in relation to the 
radiant condition of matter. 

As a whole, Mr. Kimball’s essay is a good example of clear 
and systematic exposition. 

The achievements of electrical engineers in late years have 
no doubt eclipsed in the popular mind those of the workers with 
steam, and Prof. Thurston’s book is a reminder that, though the 
science of the heat-engine is practically complete, its past and 
present performances are wonderful, and worthy of continued at- 
tention. The history of the invention and improvement of the 
steam-engine, together with its present applications, many of 
which on reflection present some astonishing features, are neces- 
sarily a large part of the book. The general subject, however, is 
the application of the principle of the quantivalence of heat and 
mechanical force, which in its wider form, as the principle of the 
conservation of energy, is without doubt the most fruitful gener- 
alization of modern physics. Besides the steam-engine, the prin- 
ciple of the mutual convertibility of heat and mechanical force 
has several applications,—the use of water-power and air currents, 
cold storage, the production of light, the history and uses of heat, 
air, and gas engines, and others. Perhaps the portions of the book 
which fit it best to arouse popular interest are the reviews of the 
practical experiments of scientists who have helped to build up 
the theory of the conservation of energy. The accounts of the 
works of Count Rumford, Davy, Mayer, and Joule; the famots 
treatise of Sadi-Carnot, as discovered to the scientific world by 
Sir William Thomson ; the work of the two chief builders of the 
modern science of thermodynamics, Rankine and Clausius,—are 
all systematic and entertaining. 





Within the last few years a large number of photographs of 
lightning flashes have been taken. A collection of these, num- 
bering about 200 examples, has been made by the Meteorological 
Society of London. Among these are several which show so- 
called ‘“‘ dark-flashes,” or “ dark lightning,” some plates showing 
the line of the bright flash with dark ramifications. It has been 
a question whether the black images represented physical phe- 
nomena invisible to the unaided eye, or were due to some change 
undergone by the plate after exposure. Recent experiments, 
however, have produced the same result in photographs of ma- 
chine sparks, and it has been found that the effect of the ex- 
posure of the plate after a flash has acted upon it, to the action of 
diffused light or to the glare of subsequent flashes, is to reverse 
and blacken the brightimage. It thus appears that many pictures 
of flashes which are accompanied by many ramifications, may be 
representations of double flashes, 





The “Annals” of the Natural History Museum at Vienna, 
which is about five years old, being opened to the public about 
one year,—are already attracting attention among scientists from 
the value of their contents. Four volumes have been issued, each 
representing a year’s work. The journal serves the staff of the 
Museum as a catalogue of the collections, and as a record of corre- 
spondence, personalia, and acknowledgment of acquisitions. The 
bulk of the volumes is made up of fifty-five treatises, some of 
which, as intimated, are lists of specimens in the Museum. The 
institution is divided into five departments, and the published 
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works from the different departments are in number as follows: 
zoology, 23 ; mineralogy with petrography, 13; geology with pale- 
ontology, 9; botany, 7; anthropology with ethnology, 3. The 
officers of our own National Museum find a medium of publica- 
tion in the bulletins which are issued from time to time, but the 
publications of the authorities of the Austrian Museum are bet- 
ter represented here by the Smithsonian “‘ Contributions,” the Re- 
ports of the Bureau of Ethnology, ete. 





The experiments of Helmholtz, made about forty years ago, 
to determine the time-relations of muscular contraction, and re- 
sulting in the establishment of the belief that contraction does not 
begin until nearly one hundredth of a second after excitation, 
have recently been repeated and amplified by Mr. J. B. Sander- 
son, of the British Royal Society. Helmholtz subsequently showed 
that during the period of “latent stimulation” an electrical 
change occurs which culminates at about one two-hundredth of a 
second after excitation. Later writers shortened the latter period 
considerably. By a method of photographing the mechanical and 
electrical responses, Mr. Sanderson now shows that the mechani- 
cal response occurs much earlier than had been supposed, and 
that the electrical response, instead of preceding the mechanical, 
is simultaneous. These conclusions, which differ materially from 
those of the eminent physiologist, Prof. du Bois Reymond, the au- 
thor was enabled to reach by the use of photography in connec- 
tion with delicate and complicated apparatus, 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS IN GERMANY. 


HE traditional dullness of official documents certainly does 
not apply to the Consular reports. A more vivid picture of 
life in foreign lands, its peculiarities, its advantages and draw- 
backs, the character of country and people, than that given in 
some of the reports of American consuls abroad, would be hard 
to find. Here, for example, is something about Germany, taken 
from the reports of Consul-General Mason, at Frankfort. Speak- 
ing of American goods in Germany he says: 

The export of American manufactured goods into Germany 
on a large scale began about the years 1873 and 1874. There were 
special reasons which stimulated and directed this demand. Ger- 
many had become a united nation, with greatly enlarged needs 
and ambitions; her political and social relations with the United 
States were more friendly and cordial than with most of her im- 
mediate neighbors ; and, finally, the inventiveness of Americans, 
the excellence of their machinery, implements, and methods, were 
well known and highly appreciated here. There were large num- 
bers of German-Americans living in this country or returning 
periodically upon visits of pleasure or business, who were enthu- 
siastic advocates of American machinery, tools, and processes of 
manufacture. In 1873 came the international exhibition at Vi- 
enna, where the exhibit of the United States, although inade- 
quate and imperfectly organized, became the centre of interest to 
a large number of German visitors. The importance of that ex- 
position in the development of our trade with the German Empire 
can scarcely be overestimated. There isin Frankfort to-day an 
importer of American leather whose enterprise had its inception 
there. Being in attendance as the representative of an American 
tannery which made an exhibit of harness leathers, he was left 
one day in nominal charge of the entire department of that class, 
when a leading Austrian manufacturer of harness and saddlery 
came, and, after a careful examination, not only purchased the 
entire stock, to be delivered at the close of the exposition, but 
gave a large order to be filled by special shipment from the States. 
Acting on this hint, the young man established an agency at 
Frankfort and built up a large and profitable buisness, which con- 
tinued to expand until the new German tariff of 1885 doubled the 
duty on certain classes of imported leathers, and thus made the 
competition more difficult, although he still maintains an exten- 
sive and steady trade. 

From 1873 to,1877-’78 Germany was a fertile field for Ameri- 
can enterprise. Inventors, manufacturers, and merchants from the 
United States were welcomed and given every facility. An Amer- 
ican brand on a machine or implement was its best recommend- 
ation. Depots and agencies were opened, principally by German- 
American citizens established in the States, for the introduction 
and sale of American goods. In 1877 there were not less than 
fifty of these establishments in full activity at Hamburg, Bremen, 
Berlin, Frankfort, and other points in the German Empire. Com- 
petition was sharp, and the natural consequence was that the busi- 
ness was soon largely overdone. The importers took too small 
account of the stubborn conservatism which characterizes the 
rural population, and their slowness to adopt new implements and 
methods, even when they are superior to the old one to which 
they and their ancestors have been accustomed. A great many 
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things were imported in large quantities which it proved impossi- 
ble to successfully introduce. Among several examples of this 
class may be cited axes and scythes and snaths. An American 
merchant here, who has been for fifteen years an extensive im- 
porter of machinery and implements, has told me his experience 
with these. He imported a quantity of the best American make, 
placed them with the hardware dealers whom he was supplying 
with hay and manure forks, etc., and awaited results. The mow- 
ing implements did not sell. They were so different in appearance 
from the ones already in use here as to be distinctly revolution- 
ary. Finally, at Mayence, one day in early summer, he caused 
half a dozen to be brought to the market-place, where they were 
distributed gratis amoung the most intelligent farmers, who had 
come in with their dairy produce. They examined the new scythes 
and shook their heads dubiously. Still, since the experiment 
would cost nothing, they promised to try. The following week 
brought another market-day, and the confident American was at 
the trysting place to hear the report. Back came the six pesaants, 
each bringing his gratuitous scythe and snath. Not one had been 
able to use them, and they each declined to accept one even as a 
gift. These scythes are hanging in a Frankfort warehouse to- 
day. 
. Similarly with axes. There is a dealer here who purchased a 
dozen from an American agent eleven years ago, and most of 
them are still on his hands. Far different was the case with 
American cast-steel hay-forks, manure hooks, spades, and shovels. 
They were similar in form to those previously in use, but far 
lighter, stronger, and more accurately balanced. They for a time 
almost entirely supplanted the heavier, clumsier implements of 
home manufacture. The German makers promptly sought to im- 
itate them, but they had no white ash for handles, and were 
forced to import those parts from the States. They thus suc- 
ceeded in turning out fairly presentable imitations, which, being 
cheaper than the genuine, partially replaced the American goods 
and reduced the import demand. That was five or six years ago. 
More recently the great superiority of the American forks has 
prevailed, and the better class of agriculturists, having had exper- 
ience with a really good implement, are going back to the more 
costly American ones, the importation of which has visibly in- 
creased during the past two years. On that particular ground the 
home manufacturers are fairly beaten. 

These samples are cited to illustrate the capriciousness and 
uncertainty of trade in this country. Who could have foreseen 
that American forks, hoes, and spades would achieve such success, 
while axes and scythes would utterly fail? The same uncertainty 
prevailed through a wide range of other imports from the United 
States, and within three or four years it had been pretty well 
demonstrated what things the German people would buy and 
what they would not. Sewing-machines, boot and shoe machin- 
ery, reapers, mowers, cultivators, and a large number of other 
machines and tools belonged to the first category, and these the 
German manufacturers set at work promptly to counterfeit and 
imitate, going so far as to copy in plain Roman letters the distinc- 
tive name, and even the labels of certain implements and ma- 
chines. Of course, these imitations, although inferior, could be 
supplied so much more cheaply than the imported originals that 
many of them soon attained a large sale, and thus the German 
manufacturers have gradually regained the field which seemed 
for a time to be all but lost. 

Thus, between the successful American goods, which the Ger- 
mans could imitate, and the unsuccessful ones, which the people 
would not buy, the trade of the fifty importing houses, which 
were so prosperous in 1877, fell rapidly away. Their successful 
specialties were distributed among established German houses, 
and most of the original agencies have long been closed. 

Meanwhile the intervening years have witnessed an enormous 
development in the manufacturing energy of this country. No 
longer content to supply merely their home demand, they have 
beldly entered the field as exporters of manufactured goods to 
South America, Mexico, Asia, Africa, and the islands of the sea. 
They have received from the Imperial Government every possible 
assistance and encouragement. Not only has their home market 
been protected by carefully devised and strictly enforced import 
tariffs, but steam-ship lines to new and distant ports have been 
subsidized and established, and colonial enterprises energetically 
pushed, sustained by a constantly increasing navy, for the pri- 
mary purpose of giving German merchandise a new and perma- 
pent outlet. . . . 

In all this, as well as in copying a successful invention or ar- 
ticle of merchandise from abroad, the Germans are extremely 
clever and successful. There are good judges who consider Ger- 
man machinists and workers in iron and steel, as a class, superior 
to those of Great Britain in every thing except the construction 
of marine engines. However true or untrue this may be, the ob- 
vious fact is that the Germans as manufacturers have become 





formidable competitors in many important branches. They are 
often deficient in originality as well as in taste, but they make 
things which will serve their purpose for a cheap price, and they 
sell them cleverly and industriously. The whole German people 
have shared in the ambition to become a leading manufacturing 
and commercial nation, and to this end they have patriotically 
preferred the home-made article even when inferior to and hardly 
less costly than the imported. . . . 

Equally interesting and suggestive is the history of American 
stoves. Until a few years ago the German citizen warmed his 
dwelling with the stately wood-burning monuments in porcelain 
and tiles, which had undergone no improvement or substantial 
alteration for centuries. But wood has become expensive, and 
when railway distribution made coal abundant and comparatively 
cheap, the Germans—those, at least, in the cities and larger towns— 
went over numerously to the use of the most modern and highly 
improved stoves that could be found. These were largely of trans- 
atlantic patterns, and the influx to this country of American self- 
feeding “* base-burners ” of every conceivable form, size, and pat- 
tern was astonishing. German women are, for many obvious rea- 
sons, more conservative than the men, and in their kitchens the 
American range and cooking-stove were generally found too elab- 
orate and revolutionary ; but for warming purposes, particularly 
in stores, offices, and other places of business, the American stoves 
had their own way, until their production in this country became 
one of the most important new fields of German industry. There 
are now not less than twelve large establishments in this country 
devoted to the manufacture of stoves, copied, in all essential re- 
spects, from American patterns. As the latter have to be trans- 
ported 4,000 or 5,000 miles, and imported into Germany under a 
duty of $2.50 per 100 kilograms, there is a natural disparity in 
price of 25 per cent. in favor of the German-made stoves. But in 
workmanship, durability, neatness, and accuracy of adjustment 
and fitting the imitations are distinctly inferior to the originals. 
None of the German stove-founders have yet been able to attain 
the high standard of workmanship which is found in the work of 
the best American makers, and many people of independent 
means still prefer the imported stoves, even at their higher price. 
There is one dealer in Frankfort who sells annually several hun- 
dred of the highly improved, nickel-decorated stoves made by a 
company in Detroit, and there is still a steady sale for this class of 
goods in all the cities and large towns of Germany. . . . 

Complaint is made of American makers that in sending ma- 
chinery abroad one or more small but essential parts are omitted, 
and the instructions given for putting them together, operating, 
and taking care of them are incomprehensible to German machin- 
ists. The fact should be realized that mechanics in foreign coun- 
tries lack the ready, ingenious intelligence which characterizes the 
better class of American workmen, and which enables them to 
think out and unravel a difficult situation. The foreigner knows 
what he has been taught and has done, but very little more, and 
he is not fertile in expedients. Take, for instance, the apparently 
simple matter of making steam and running a stationary engine. 
Every experienced person knows that a really competent Ameri- 
can engineer-fireman will, by skillful firing, oiling, and manage- 
ment, get from 15 to 30 per cent. more work out of his engine 
than will be done by a native engineer anywhere in continental 
Europe, and American engine builders, estimating for plants to be 
set up abroad, should take careful account of this disparity. All 
instructions and descriptions should be made simple, but thor- 
ough and complete down to the smallest detail, as though in- 
tended for a novice. 








CURRENT EXCERPTS. 


CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 
George William Curtis, in Harper’s Magazine. 

IN this day of universal newspaper and magazine reading 
what is called criticism is in general an advertisement.rather than 
acandid and sympathetic account of the purpose of the book and 
the degree in which the purpose is attained. Still less is it an 
award of fame. Except for the notice in the newspaper, but a 
very small part of the public would hear of the publication of the 
book. The managers of reading clubs, perhaps, peruse the pub- 
lishers’ announcements as an official duty, and in such cases the 
club would get some at least of the new books. But this would 
concern only a very select circle. The great mass of the public is 
made aware of the issue of new books mainly by the notices in the 
newspapers and the magazines. But the diversity of intelligence 
and qualification for the discharge of this office are as great almost 
as the number of newspapers. In the older day the reviews of the 
Evening Post, for which Mr. Bryant was held responsible, of the 
papers with which Robert Walsh was connected, and of the Tri- 
bune when Margaret Fuller and George Ripley were the critics, 
were all important and authoritative. In later days the critical 
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bench of many other papers than the two named is of great weight. 
But in the enormous multitude of papers there are every kind and 
degree of fitness for the duty of reviewing books. Whatever the 
qualification, however, the power of this bench is unquestionable. 
If the paper which is the literary director of its readers declares 
that our correspondent’s work is well-meaning twaddle or tedious 
superfluity, that his subject is worthless, and his attempt at author- 
ship a failure which he will do well to heed, the number of readers 
who will read the book to ascertain whether the judgment is jus- 
tified will not be many. For that circuit the case is closed; the 
opinion of another judge that the book is one of the glories of the 
age will not avail. The consolation of the author must be found 
in the knowledge that there is an invisible higher tribunal,—a 
court of appeals,—which passes upon all the lower judgments, and 
awards the final decision. The beatification of a book is its be- 
coming a part of permanent literature. But to this result no crit- 
ic’s approval is the title, nor can his condemnation prevent it. 
There are reputations that glitter in the past,—bright moths of an 
hour,—authors whom everybody praised, but whom nobody now 
reads, whose names are vanishing or are utterly gone. What 
songs the world will heed and hum through the long lapse of com- 
ing time no critic sense can foretell. We only know thatin certain 
flowers which seemed no fairer than their mates the bees found a 
honey that is stored in unwasting cells, a perpetual delight. 

The value of criticism obviously depends upon the critic. But 
that value is derived from his character and accomplishment, not 
from obedience to supposed canons of criticisms. Ifa man of fine 
taste and great knowledge and experience of pictures commends 
the sketches and studies of J. J., young Ripley may justly feel en- 
couraged, and the spectator may be tolerably sure that he will not 
“‘ dilate with the wrong emotion.” But that isall. There is no 
critic living who can foretell whether a hundred years hence our 
good friend Walt Whitman will be accepted asa great poet or 
have fallen into the limbo where the vast throng of Kettell’s poets 
lie. The critics are a needlessly awful host to the novice in art 
and letters. They may make the present moment disagreeable, 
and prejudice the newspaper judgment. But they can not bribe 
or coerce the tribunal of time. Even more indispensable to just 
criticism within its range than knowledge and insight is the 
friendly disposition. As in writing history, the vital necessity is 
the historic sense, the ability to conceive the spirit of atime and 
to interpret it with candor, so the critic’s power of sympathy is his 
best equipment. Arthur Maynwaring is a name not familiar in 
general, but also not unknown to the students of Anne’s “ Augus- 
tan age” of letters. Steele dedicated to him the first collection of 
the Tatler, and it was said of him, in the well-balanced period of 
the time, “ his learning was without pedantry, his wit without af- 
fectation, his judgment without malice, his friendship without in- 
terest, his zeal without violence ; in a word, he was the best sub- 
ject, the best friend, the best relation, the best master, the best 
critic, and the best political writer in Great Britain.” It must have 
been pleasant to knoW such a Crichton, but the Tatler might have 
said truly it was because he was all the rest that he was the best 
critic. He criticised, as we ought all to live, by the golden rule. 
It was not to gratify a grudge, nor to be brilliant and entertain- 
ing, nor to show his cleverness or his superiority, but to tell the 
truth as he saw it of another man’s work, as he would have wished 
that man to tell the truth of his. That is the criticism which 
helps both the writer and the reader. You may not agree with 
the opinion, but you must agree with the sinverity, and feel your- 
self enriched by a view as honest as your own, however different. 





HELIGOLAND. 
Toronto Empire. 

Ir is announced, though not officially, that the terms agreed 
upon between Britain and Germany in regard to their respective 
spheres in Africa, embrace the cession of Heligoland to the latter 
power. It is not the first time in the past 20 or 30 years that this 
transfer has been hinted at. Nevertheless the rumored cession 
seems not improbable. The little islet in the German ocean has 
since the days of fast steamships, which would permit of a quick 
descent from England on either Germany or Denmark, lost much 
of its former importance asa naval and military outpost. Situated 
only 35 miles from the mouth of the Elbe, it commanded the 
whole commerce of Germany, and also made a convenient port 
of supply for vessels watching the entrance to the Baltic. 

To England, under the changed conditions of naval warfare, 
and of continental politics also, Heligoland seems of little value. 
Yet its possession by a foreign power may appear somewhat of an 
aggravating menace to Germany. Its transference to the latter 
power may therefore be regarded as a token of friendship on the 
part of Britain, and at the same time may answer admirably as a 
“to boot” in the great African bargain, and be of service to the 
German Government in preventing an outcry about the extent 
of the concessions made to England. 





The little island, of course, will not be given up without regret. 
It will be the first distinct concession Britain has made in a very 
long time of any territory of which she has had undisputed and 
absolute possession. Breaking the record cannot appear pleasant 
to a people with the proud and tenacious spirit of the British, 
even though it be done as a compliment to a friendly power akin 
in lineage. If Denmark had been the grantee in the case there 
would be less regret, for it was aquired from her by conquest in 
1807 and by formal cession in 1814, and restoration might seem 
quite natural. But Denmark is not in a position to make such 
an act of generosity on Britain’s part profitable. 

Heligoland is not devoid of interest or fish. The latter 
amount to £5,000 annually. As a summer resort, it is popular 
with Hamburgers and with English people who know it. The 
island, however, is very small, only a mile long and only a fifth 
of asquare milein area. Most of it is a rock 200 feet high, on 
which is perched a little garrisoned town of 2,000 inhabitants, who 
have to descend a flight of 173 steps to buy their fish and enjoy 
surf bathing. 

The sandy flat below has two little harbors lined with buil!d- 
ings crowded up against the rock. Germans live above and keep 
shops and boarding houses; Frisians live below and fish, and pro- 
fess to have as little dealings as possible with the Samaritans on 
the hill. These Frisians boast that they are “ Englishmen,” and 
probably with good reason, for they are descendants in unmixed 
blood of the English who sent out Hengist and Horsa to establish 
the English race in Britain. They may not care about annexa- 
tion to Germany, but the probability is that their commercial 
dealings with Hamburg will make the wrench to their sentiments 
quite endurable. 

Heligoland—helige (holy) land—at one time was a chief seat 
of Pagan worship for Denmark. Temples abounded. In olden 
times the sandy lowland was an extensive country, covered with 
farms and villages, and thickly dotted with heathen shrines. But 
prior to the year 1200 the rapacious sea ate up the country, leav- 
ing only the rock and the little fringe of sand around its base. A 
map of the old island, showing the towns and temples, is yet ex- 
tant. 





A SUGGESTIVE FISH STORY. 
From the New York Evening Sun. 

THE Evening Sun of Saturday contained two stories, one of a 
body of working people suffering for food ; the other of the throw- 
ing overboard of tons of the best food in the world. The fisher- 
man lost the whole fruits of his toil, while hundreds of human be- 
ings were in downright and sore need of those fruits, because the 
two could not get together. Something stood in the way. Some- 
thing wasashark. Next, to expound this matter. 

Fish is in the front rank of human foods. It is as nutritious 
as it is delicious. - The inhabitants of New York can 
buy a superior quality of this food at the rate of 15 cents a pound. 
Of these 15 cents the man whose toil takes the fish gets 1 cent. 
The other 14 go to the shark. 

The name of the shark is the Fish Ring. It is constituted of 
dealers in fish who have combined to buy this food at their own 
price and sell it at their own price. Their buying price is 1 cent 
paid to the man who took the fish. The selling price is 15 cents 
payable by the man (woman or child) who eats the fish. The fish 
dealer has his place in the social economy. He can put in a 
valid plea for his right to live. But not asashark. A shark has 
no rights that the rest of the world is bound to respect. He is the 
outlaw of mankind. 

Can this shark be taken and killed? Can the food and the 
hungry human mouths be brought together ? Can the fisherman 
receive double the price he gets now, and his fellow-creatures pay 
one-third of the price they pay now, for example? For in that 
case more than half the whole price would still go to getting the 
fish from boat to mouth. That is, suppose the cloakmaker paid 5 
cents a pound, and the fisherman got two of them, 3 cents would 
still be left to pay for getting the food from the fishermen to the 
cloakmaker. The price p«id now is 14 cents ; namely 15 paid by 
the cloakmaker, 1 paid to the fisherman, 14 to shark. 

It is not far from easy to take this predatory beast. The co- 
operative store plan would land him, of course ; but it seems un- 
likely that the codperative store plan can be put into operation in 
the United States for some years yet. Finally, then, 
could distributing stores be established through an impulse pri- 
marily benevolent, not as charity, but as a means of minimizing a 
great evil? Possibly they might. Like the improved tenements 
that have been built in many places, such stores could no boubt 
be made to “go.’’ Their benefit could not well be restricted to 
the down right poor; there is no obvious reason why it should be. 
If established in the poor districts, they would accomplish their 
end. Well-to-do people are not going to send several miles for a 
pound of fish at a few cents the pound saving in price. The food 
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undertaking ought to be conducted on a business basis, to pay 
wages to employes and interest on the capital, the amount of 
which would be small. 


CURIOUS FEATURES OF MAGNETISM. 
From Engineering and Building. ° 

Ir is now pretty widely known that iron suddenly ceases to 
be magnetic when heated to the critical point of its ‘ recales- 
cence” or ‘‘after-glow,” and that if alloyed with some 12 per 
cent. of manganese, as in manganese-steel, it becomes almost com- 
pletely non-magnetic. These facts show us that iron is not ne- 
cessarily magnetic under all conditions, for admixture with a 
small quantity of another metal, and even mere change of tem- 
perature, render it non-magnetic. Stranger still, some observers 
report that iron again becomes magnetic when the temperature 
reaches whiteness, but this lacks confirmation. 

The behavior of nickel-steel is very remarkable. As usually 
received from the maker, nickel-steel with 25 per cent. of nickel 
is non-magnetic; and yet it is a mixture of two magnetic metals, 
iron and nickel. If, now, we cool this nickel-steel to —20 degrees 
C (—4 degrees F) it becomes very decidedly magnetic, and re- 
mains so when it again returns to the normal temperature. If, 
finally, we heat it, it remains magnetic till it reaches its critical 
temperature of 580 degrees C (1,076 degrees F), when it again be- 
comes non-magetic, and remains so until again cooled to —20 de- 
grees C. In short, this nickel-steel may at the common tempera- 
ture be either permanently magnetic or permanently non-mag- 
netic as we please. We can at will make it permanently non- 
magnetic by heating it momentarily to 580 degrees C, and again 
cooling it; or permanently magnetic by cooling it temporarily to 
—20 degrees C. 

Nickel-steel has been recommended for shipbuilding because 
non-magnetic. Butif the nickel-steel ship is to become magnetic 
suddenly and without a word of warning, on cooling to —4 degrees 
F., sending its compasses spinning, its sphere of usefulness would 
be limited. For though this temperature is not reached during 
common ocean trips, yet vessels in port at New York, Boston, 
or Halifax, on the great lakes and elsewhere, are occasionally ex- 
posed to it. Reheating the vessel to 1,076 degrees F. to unmag- 
netize it seems to present technical difficulties, 

Finally, pull a bar of non-magnetic 25 per cent. nickel-steel 
apart tensilely¢and, presto, its broken fragments are magnetic ! 

This, be it understood, is the behavior of 25 per cent. nickel- 
steel. It does not at all follow that, with other proportions of 
nickel, the same strange conduct will be found. Thus, with 5 per 
cent. of nickel, steel becomes non-magnetic when heated to about 
800 degrees C. Like 25 per cent. nickel-steel, it remains non- 
magnetic when cooled somewhat below this temperature, regain- 
ing its magnetism at a decidedly lower temperature; but this 
lower temperature at which it again becomes magnetic instead of 
being below zero, is somewhere about 650 degrees C. 

Again, it has become pretty well known that tungsten, itself 
unmagnetic, greatly increases the magnetism of steel ; and now it 
turns out that it plays the same part with nickel, 3 per cent. of 
tungsten making nickel more strongly magnetic than the steel of 
which magnets were formerly made. Thus Mr. Preece states that, 
while tungsten raises the magnetic induction of steel from 700 to 
5,000, it raises that of nickel from 120 to 1,032, 








DRIFT. 
N ISS FRANCES E, WILLARD indulges in a curious little speculative so- 
liloquy in the July Arena, which we quote entire. It is without preface 
or explanation. 

“Who knows,” she says, “but that as the visible, changeful, perishing 
myself is built of atoms, in their analysis too minute to be recognized by 
the senses, and yet really present always, the imperishable myself may be 
built of material infinitely finer than that which makes up atoms, and may 
fill the interstices between them? To illustrate: Suppose you filla bowl 
with marbles and then pour in as many shot as can be received among these 
marbles, for there is space still remaining. Then suppose you pour in sand 
which fills the still remaining space between between the shot. By choosing 
materials carefully graded as to dimensions you can fill the bowl a dozen 
times over after it had seemed to be already full, and you would do this by 
occupying the interstitial spaces. The real and enduring myself may be 
this moment as present as it ever will bein any world. It is present, how- 
ever, only to consciousness. That mysterious power correlates and holds 
the atoms together. Indeed it furnishes their only cohesive force. We call 
it life and cannot trace it by means of the coarse senses that are adapted to 
the atomic, the perceptible self. Now some day this interstitial self drops 
the atomic self and goes its way. The power of cohesion, the vital force be- 
ing gone, the spiritual body (for it is nothing more nor less), having separated 
itself from the material, the latter must return to its original ingredients, 
and this is all there is of death, perhaps.” 





The Peral submarine torpedo boat, which is of the usual cigar shape, is 
provided with four screws, two vertical ones for effecting immersion, and 
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two for purposes of propulsion. The screws are driven by Immisch motors 
run off specially constructed Julien accumulators, having a high output for 
weight. Matters have been so arranged that if any accident occurs to the 
motors and the immersion screws are stopped, the boat rises at once to the 
surface without further aid, though, of course, the emptying of the water 
compartments hastens the ascension. To avoid an undue expenditure of 
power in connection with the immersion screws, the water compartments 
are filled to an amount which enables a very slight motion of the screws to 
sink the boat to the required depth and maintain it there. The automatic 
apparatus which regulates the depth at which the boat is to work is de- 
signed on a principle somewhat similar to that of the aneroid barometor. 
A curved tube of elliptical section is placed in connection with the sea, and 
its deformations due to the alterations of pressure actuate a switch, by 
which the strength of the current going to the immersion screws is varied. 
The positions of the contacts of the switch are altered to suit the particular 
depth at which it is required to work. A very sensitive automatic electrical 
device is also employed to keep the vessel in a horizontal position. The ap- 
paratus consists of a pendulum playing between twocontacts. If the boat 
is not perfectly level from stem to stern the pendulum touches one of the 
two contacts, and the result is that the corresponding vertical screw is ac- 
tuated and the boat is righted. The speed which the inventor hoped to 
realize, namely, ten miles an hour, has been much exceeded.— Electrician. 





Senator Hawley, speaking in the Senate about pensions, expressed the 
following views: 

“T want to say also, mildly and modestly, that I think too much alto- 

gether is said about what this nation owes the soldier. I think that Union 
soldiers of the United States, or, if you choose the Confederacy, bearing in 
mind their relation to their people, would be very sorry to be called up and 
have it said to them now ‘ how much do we owe you in dollars, for we want 
to pay you all.’ It cannot be done, and they would be very sorry to have it 
done, and very much ashamed to have the offer made to them. That is not 
what they want; that is not what they fought for. One of my old soldiers, a 
colonel, with two ribs smashed in and one of them grinding in his lungs un- 
til he died, and with a broken leg, would not take a pension for some ten or 
twelve years after the war because he always said he could get along with- 
out it. Finally his friends compelled him to take it. 
2 “Down here in one of the shops of this town worked a young man who 
came to me about five years ago and said he had all the proofs of his wounds 
and sufferings ‘salted down,’ and, said he, ‘I have been able to live this long 
without my pension ; but when I find I lost seventy days in the last year on 
account of my disability, Iam going to ask for it now, because I need it.’ 
These men are typical of great bodies of the American soldiers, great masses 
of them. One thing they do think we owe them, and that is that no honest, 
honorable soldier should be allowed to go to an almshouse. Somebody will 
keep him from it, perhaps the State, or the State should support him there. 
My State is setting an example and felt it to be her duty by maintaining two 
excellent hospitals of its own and a soldiers’ home to supply what it thinks 
are deficiencies of the national government in this matter, for it does not in- 
tend that the soldier shall suffer there, a poor or broken-down man; but this 
is the doctrine, the prevalent feeling of my State, I am sure, and I shall be 
safe in acting in accordance with it, that the needy soldier shall not suffer, 
but that nothing shall be wasted on a man who does not need it for his real 
support and comfort.” 





Those who listened to a lecture in the assembly room of the Manufac- 
turers’ Club, a little over a year ago, by Mr. Thomag Shaw, upon his method 
and apparatus for preventing explosions in mines, will wonder why there 
should have been so horrible a disaster at the Farm Hill mine a few days 
since. Mr. Shaw gave ample evidence by the experiments which he perform- 
ed that he possessed apparatus which would give timely warning of the 
presence of fire damp in dangerous quantities in any mine, and why operators 
should be willing to take the risks they do when, at so small an expense the 
risk might be avoided, is past our comprehension. It is certainly time for the 
State to step in and say that the needless risk of life in our mines shall cease. 
There may be other efficient methods than Mr. Shaw’s for determining 
danger to miners. Be that as it may, we are of the opinion that his method 
is efficient, and we think the time has come for the State to say that operators 
shall take measure to have those in theiremploy warned of danger.—Manu- 
facturer. 
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When Mind and Body are out of Sorts, with cold extremites, a yellow- 
ness in the skin, costiveness, dull headache, and an indisposition to stir 
about, be sure you are in for a Bilious Attack, springing from a more or less 
Disordered Liver. Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills will bring the Liver to a 
healthy condition, and speedily remove all biliary distress. 
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WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 
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Machine Tools. 








DRY GOODS. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 








FOR DRY GOODS | 


THE BEST PLACE IS 
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MARKET 
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John A. Brown, Jr., 
William Massey, 
Benjamin W. Richards, 
John B. Garrett, 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $24,253,625.08. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRAT R, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perfornnance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furn seaple eee 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 


ae oy & 
e incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 








SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 


Israel Morris, 


Sam’l R. Shipley, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 


T. Wistar Brown, 


Richard Cadbury, Wm. Gummere, 
Henry Haines, Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 


Justus C. Strawbridge 
James V. Watson, : 


William Hacker, 
William ee 





WooTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. 











